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HATEVER place The Sunday School Times has, 
or may have, increasingly, in the life of its read- 
ers, its use must depend upon its usefulness. This 


is true not only of the reading matter in the paper, 
but of the advertising, a fact*increasingly under- 
stood by its largé family of readers. 


That is Grace . 


By Mrs. H. S. Lehman 


A VOR to the undeserving, | 
That is Grace. ; 
~ Love, when from Him we have turned, 
Yearning, when we have not yearned, 
Mercy, when his love is spurned, 
, That is Grace. 


Life, when death alone we merit, 
That is Grace. . 

Taking sin that we confess, 

Giving us his righteousness, 

Longing ever but to bless, 

* That is Grace. 








Scofield School of the Bible 


For almost forty years there has been a “Scofield 
School of the Bible.” It began when young C, I. 
Scofield entered on his pastorate of a. little church 
in Texas and started a week-day evening Bible class. 
It went on through his little book “Rightly Dividing 
the Word of Truth,” and later through his Bible Cor- 
respondence Conrse, and then through his Reference 
Bible, until his “school” became world-wide, — and 
one from which its members never graduate in this 
life. But now, since the death last July of this 
great Bible teacher, it is proposed to use his name 
with. the Bible training institution in- Philadelphia 
of which he was one of the founders and the Presi- 
dent. It would seem that nothing could be more 
fitting than this; and that the Philadelphia School of 
the Bible should henceforth be known as the Sco- 


~out understandi 





, 


field School of the Bible, standing as it does. for 
the fundamental - teachi positions of this 


Spicitveenghe man in opening the riches of the Word 
o 


God to believers. Readers of The Sunday. School 
Times will be deeply interested in the article’ on page 
596 in this issue. Some may be surprised to 

ow deeply woven into the life and purposes of the 
Agee cg School are the far-seei thor 

ing studies of their late President. e plans for 
the full/and needed cauipssent ef this school must 
depend, under God, on the gifts of s people; and 
the article tells “How to Thank God for Scofield” 
by making a real memorial of the School that is now 
to bear his name, Before reading it, will you not ask 
God to show you just what his will may be for 


-your part in this matter? 


x 


Better Than Understanding 


God does not ask us to understand him, but ‘to 
trust him. A gruff old army officer heard some men 
discussing God and their inability to understand some 
things in- connection with God’s working, and he 
exclaimed vehemently: “Understand God? No! I 
could not trust a God whom I could understand!” 
A Christian woman has written to. The Sunday School 
Times about what she calls apparently “cruel test- 
ings” that have come to her frequently, in whose pres- 
ence she finds herself helpless. But ba is her testi- 
mony: “When I look*to Jesus, and say, ‘Dear Lord, 
I don’t understand this at all, please put into my mind 
the thoughts you want me-to think about it,’ he per- 
forms the miracle, and makes me glad to trust with- 
ing.” Some day--we shall be able. t 
say, “I know fully even as also I was fully known.” 
Until then, let us trust Him fully. 


x 
Miracles and Science 


Science canngt work miracles. We do npt know 
how God works miracles, but we know that he does 
work miracles. And we know, from the testimony of 
his Word, that God’s miracles mean the suspending, 
by his sheer severeign fiat and omnipotence, those 
natural laws by which alone man can work. In view 
of these revealed facts in the Word of God, how 
ignorant and pathetic are the comments of some un- 
believing scientific mens. The Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia recently reported an address by a laboratory 
director of a well known college, before the Intterna- 


Paul, the Man 


N THE heart of man has ever been a striving for 

supremacy, a selfish desire to excel, to be some- 

thing more than others. This has led to much talk 
about supermen, and some have in their conceit rashly 
applied the term to themselves. ‘Always, however, 
they have 5 bitter experience been disillusioned. 

Yet there are and have been true supermen. One 
of these was Paul, who moved among superlatives 
so great that in order to express them he was forced 
to strain human language to the uttermost. He 
speaks of an “eternal fullweight of glory” prepared 
for us in an “exceeding manner and in an exceed- 
ing measure,” and teils us of the Spirit making “in- 
tercession for us with groanings Which cannot be 
uttered.” - He was caught up even to the third heaven 
and into Paradise where he heard unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter. His 
writings refer to the revelation of the mystery which 
hath been kept in silence through times eternal. 

Inaction, too, he was a superman, Within a few 
short years of time he had spread throughout the 
mighty military empire of Rome a new’ principle, 
which rapidly transformed it.. Though his contem- 
poraries did not know it, he with superhuman forces 
coriquered a world dominion. 

And yet he was first and always truly man. Were 
he*not that, there would be nothing of real interest 
in Bim for us. It is what he holds in common with 
all that attracts us to him. Let us then, first, pause 
a moment for Paul, the man. 

With what pangs of loneliness does he not ex- 
claim, “I have no man like minded.” And in re- 


‘what it did not understand 


‘the Corinthians he says, “We 


- 


tional Convention of Chemists in New York, to the 
effect that many of the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment are everyday acts of master surgeons; and he 
went on to say, pulpit has sought to harmonize 
t with phraseology fifteen 
or more centuries old.” The point, of course, is that 
if the “pulpit” had known more about science it would 
have “understood” how, by natural laws, the miracles 
of the Bible were wrought; and also that the “phrase- 
ology fifteen or more centuries old” could not be. ex- 
pected to state accurately or intelligently to men of 
to-day just what did happén in Bible times. But the 
phraseol of the Bible is more than fifteen cen- 
turies old; it is as old as God himself, for it is his 
God-breathed perfect Word. And no one but God 
understands the miracles, nor ever can understand 
them in this life. It is better to believe them. As 
Dr. Scofield has well said in his Reference Bible: 
“Science, ‘falsely so called’ (1 Tim. 6:20), failing 
to take account of the fact that it deals only with 
the outward phenomena of a* fallen race, and of an 
earth under a curse (Gen, 3:17-I9), is intolerant 
of miracle. To faith, and to true science, miracle is 
what might be expected of divine love, interposing for 
good in a physically and morally disordered universe 
(Rom. 8: 19-23).” 
a. 


A High School Puzzle 

“How inculcate moral courage?” seems to be a 
high school puzzle. A Philadelphia newspaper tells 
of a legacy of approximately $300,000 left to a high 
school, the interest of which, some $15,000 a year, 
mst be devoted “to encourage and reward the prac- 
tise of the highest principles of honor and especially 
motal courage by the students and graduates” of 
this high schools This newspaper article states 
that the high school authorities were frankly puzzled 
to know how to use the money. As the principal 
of the school put it, he could not see the “relation 
of mathematics and morality.” Nor can any one else. 
Mere education has never produced morality, from 
the time of Cain and his civilization down to the 
heights of German “kultur.” If it were possible to 
have straightforward, old-fashioned Bible study in 
such a school, the “highest principles of honor and 
moral courage” might begin to appear in the lives 
of pupils,—especially if such Bible study opened 
their hearts to receiving as Saviour and Lord the 
living Word whose honor and courage are those of 
God himself. 


and Superman 


counting one of his defenses he sadly states that all 
forsook him. © In his letter to Philemon note the 
pathos of the reference to himself as “being such a 
one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
esus Christ.” - Nearing the end of that. arduous 
journey to Rome the brethren came to meet him as 
far as the Market of Appius and the Three Taverns, 
“whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage.” Many -of his letters close with special 
greetings to dear personal friends. He urges Tim- 
othy to give diligence to “come shortly unto, him,” 
and repeats his requést asking that he come before 
winter. The gift toon the Philippians called forth 
an epistle overflowing with joy and thanksgiving. 
These and numerous other incidents reveal a great, 
tender heart craving for fellowship. 

He was a man of everyday requirements and de- 
sires. The cloak left at Troas was needed as were 
also the books and especially the parchments. To 
... have no certain 
[that is permanent]. dwelling-place,” thus expressing 
the universal hunger for a home. Upon Timothy and 
Titus was lavished a father’s love, each being ad- 
dressed as “my true child in faith.” . He grieved over 
the illness of friends, and rejoiced in the prospect 
of soon seeing such as were dear to him. 

The keen eye of the traveler is not wanting. At 


Athens in passing along and observing the objects 
of their worship the altar to the unknown god was 
not overlooked. and served as a point of contact in 
presenting the Gospel message. Numerous references 


to the public games indicate a familiarity with them 
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that may have been gained as an interested spectator 
who, as he eagerly watched the -contestants, trans- 
lated what was seen into illustrations of the spir- 
itual life. “Know ye not that they that run in a 
race run all, but one receiveth the prize? Even so 


run; that ye may attain. And every man that striveth - 


in the games exerciseth self-control in all things. 
Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown; but 
we an incorruptible.” 

The sterner things of life, too, became to his alert 
intellect gps analogies of the higher life. 
To hiny the armore apeene were not only. the em- 
blem of Roman power but also a sermon ‘on Chris- 
tian steadfastness. “Take up the whole armor of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and, Revinn done all, to stand. Stand there- 
fore, having girded your loins with truth, and hav- 
ing put on the breastplate of righteousness, and hav- 
ing shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel 
of ines: withal — up the shield of faith, ... 
and take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

With all his fearlesness, he displayed both caution 
and strategy. On his journey to Rotne when at Fair 

vens he urged the centurion not to proceed far- 
ther, but to winter there, and -when disregarding his 
adyice they came in trouble he asswu command 
and, forestalling: the cowardice of the sailors, di- 
rected the rescue. At Jerusalem, he sent his nephew 
to the captain with news of the Jews’ treacherous 
ambush against him. Shortly before this he escaped 
a scourging by claiming his Roman citizenship, and 
on the day following he artfully divided his enemies 
and pitted the Sadducees and Pharisees against each 
other by declaring himself a Pharisee, and that he 
was tried because of his faith in the resurrection of 
the dead. At Philippi, too, he availed himself of his 
Roman rights. 

In his work, he proceeded with a statesman’s in- 
sight and devoted his energies to the key cities of 
the,empire, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome; here 
he labored until they became centers from which the 
new faith radiated along ali the highways of com- 
merce. He surrounded himself with young and faith- 
ful lieutenants such as Titus and Timothy, and sent 
them with messages to his beloved churches. Al- 
though he ag a upon the independence of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism he cemented the friendship 
between circumcision and wncircumcision by. the 
collecting of a magnificent gift among the, Greek 
churches for the parent church at Jerusalem. 

But the outstanding quality of this man .Paul is 
not his great humanness, full and rich as it is, Jt is 
his superhumanness, That this was felt hy his fel- 
low-men is clearly shown in: the record Me his fife. 
On that tempestuous voyage to Rome, when. the cap- 
tain of the ship and the Roman army. officer. both 
had lest all hope and had reached the end of their re- 
sources,” Paul stands forth and proclaims to them 
that he has had a message from another world, and 
that they shall all be saved. On the strength of, this 
higher connection he is accorded implicit obedience 
from men who: ordinarily would: have held him in 
contempt. They felt that he had that which they did 
not know. When, finally safely landed on a rain- 
swept shore, where he, true to his practical -human- 
ness, does the ordinary and commonplace work of 
gathering fuel for a fire, he is bitten by a viper, the 
natives first suspect him of being under a curse, ‘but 
finding that he suffered no ill therefrom “they changed 
their minds, and said that he was a god.” The same 
was said of him earlier in life, when at Lystra. the 
people cf the city “lifted up their voice, saying, The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of. men.” 

When the jailor of Philippi awoke in the night to 
find the prison shattered by an earthquake, with all 
avenues of escape open and not a prisoner gone, he 
ran trembling in to Paul and asked, “What shall I 
do that I might be saved?” Here’ was a man, he 
realized, who had communion with the unseen God, 
as evidenced by his power to silence soothsaying 
spirits and somehow to induce the earth itself to 
tremble. 

Wherever he went he carried with him a mysteri- 
ous influence which produced an atmosphere of in- 
escapable tension. The spirit forces of evil were 
put on the defensive. At Paphos the opposing sor- 
cerer was smitten with blindness. At Thessalonica 
he and his comrade were declared to turn the whole 
world upside down, and at Ephesus the populace 
feared for the security of their goddess. At. this 
place, too, garments that had touched his body pos- 
sessed healing power. .Here also were brought to- 
gether and burned books on sorcery to the value 
of fifty thousand pieces of silver. Surely here was 
a superman. . 

And so he, too, felt. When forced by enemies to 
defend himself in order to establish his converts in 
the faith, he relates experiences impossible for mere 
man; “a night and a day in the deep,” “caught up 
to the third heaven,” and hearing “unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful for man to utter.” 

The majestic sweep of his grasp on the plans of 
God is evident when he speaks in Romans eight of 
a glorious liberty to which creation itself shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption. Where 
did this man gain this super-quality? On the‘ road 
to Damascus. Before that journey he was only an 


/ Christ which strength 
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alert, forceful, intellectual enthusiast for the law of 
Moses as he understood it. But with that “light 
from heaven, above the brightness-of the sun,” there 
came into his life a power that lifted it. Time and 
again Paul dwells upon this transforming experience 
and ascribes to it his subsequent actions. “I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” Little won- 
der that Festus, the man of the world, said to him, 
“Thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make 
thee mad.” The prisoner was beyond his understand- 
ing and has continued to be so to all that refuse to 
consider him more than a natural. man. The keen 
and brilliant infidel Lord Lyttleton chose to attack 
Christianity through this event on the Damascus road, 

after careful study it transformed this scoffer. 
into a believer. . 

But wherein does this change consist? Jn the ad- 
dition of a new person. “I can do all things through 
eneth me” (Phil. 4:13). “Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the gorss of Christ may rest upon me” (2 Cor. 
12:9). close is the relationship between him and 
his. Lord that he speaks of Christ ‘living in’ him and 
again of him in Christ, “I am crucified with Christ: 
nevertheless. I live ; not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh'I live by 
the faith of the Son .of God.” 

Was this superhuman element in his tHe a special 
providential favor visited on him alone? “No, the 
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record of his life and all his writings testify to a 
passionate desire to lead others into the same experi- 
ence. “I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.” For the Ephesians 
he peeve “that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith.” To the Colossians he speaks of “the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; 
which is Christ in you, the hope of glory”; and to 
the Romans he says, “If Christ be in you, the body 
is dead because of sin; but fhe spirit is life because 
of righteousness.” Here is opened up a superhuman 
realm whose laws set free from the dominion of the 
flesh. Just as the law of physical life lays hold 
upon the clod of earth and releasing it from 
gravitation’s grip lifts it to beauty and fragrance in 
the lily and the rose, so “the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus” lays hold upon the spiritually 
dead and lifts them into a glorious freedom. ‘The 
means by which all this is done is Faith. “With- 
out faith it is impossible to please God.” This Paul 
saw so clearly and preached so insistently that he 
becarhe ony the apostle of faith. 
Thus we find in 

both natures he was strong and forceful, neither suf- 
fered dwarfing or stunting because of the other, but 
rather was nourished and developed because of: the 


intimate blending of the two. Only«such a one can 
exclaim, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?” 








Should We Believe in Prayer? 


In the interesting editorial note in The Sunday School 
Times of September 17, entitled “Mail from Heaven,” 
you say it is good to know that a certain person “be- 
lieves in prayer.” 

Frequently the expressions, “I believe in prayer,” 
and “I. believe in the power of prayer,” are. heard: 

We need to guard against being over. critical; but 
at the same time we need to guard against using terms 
that tend, however slightly, to divert faith from its 
one true and proper object, God. 

Are we ever exhorted in’ Scripture to believe ‘in 
prayer? Again and again we are urged to believe in 
God and his Word, and these>are one. So far Lihave 
failed to find any exhortation to. believe im prayer. If 
we. believe in God we will surely. pray, and then shall 
we know, riot the power of prayer, but — what is: ‘more 
sure and blessed—the power of God in ‘answer to 
prayer. 

Prayer is a method. of approach to God, therefore 
God should be the object of faith and not that which is 
a way whereby we come to God.—An Ontario. Pastor. 


Ifewe believe that God wants us to pray, and if 
we believe ‘that God answers prayer, then we shall 
necessarily “believe-in prayer” as a right and God- 
ordained method of doing God's will. Perhaps it 
would-be more accurate to say “bélieve in praying” ; 
that is, we believe that by praying we are doing God’s 
will and are well pleasing to him. The editorial 
note in the Times of September 17 was emphasiz- 
ing this truth in connection with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, the Honorable Will H. 
Hays, who, speaking of the serious problems ‘con- 
fronting the.nation, had said, “But the people of this 
great land shovwld and must approach these ques- 
tions on their knees.” The editorial comment was 
made: “It is good to: know that we have a Postmas- 
ter General who believes in prayer.” It is because 
God’s Word tells us to “pray without ceasing” that 
Christians. believe in prayer. 

On the other hand, the point made by this Canadian 
Pastor is equally true from another angle, Many 
yéars ago the former Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, the late H. Clay Trumbull, strongly empha- 
sized the truth brought out by this pastor. In Dr. 
Trumbull’s little book,. “Prayer, Its Nature and 
Scope,” there is a chapter entitled “Prayer in Faith 
Better than Faith in Prayer.” 
against the common and widespread superstitious 
feeling about prayer suggested in the expression 
“faith in prayer.” Says he: “Praying in faith comes 
of an abiding confidence in the Person prayed to: 
the cenfidence-is in him; it is based on a knowledge 
of what he is, and on a conviction that he is every 
way worthy tobe trusted. Faith in prayer-is a 
blind, or a presuming, reliance on an agency of good; 
an unauthorized dependence on mere human means. 
Praying in faith is the act of a simple-hearted child 
of God, Faith in prayer is like the reliance of the 





Do you need for your church or Sunday-school a bell, 
blackboard, pews, Bibles, hymn-books, communion set, 
bulletin Pe ag marking system, class pins, or any 
other device or equipment? If so,. will you. not. write 
to. the" Service‘ Department of The Sunday Sabool 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, which is 
prepared to: make suggestions as to Supply Houses that 
can meet your\need ? 











The writer warns 


heathen on their vain repetitions, ‘who think that 
they shall-be heard for their much-speaking.’” © And 
again: “Faith in God never deceives us; faith in 
prayer often does—as it ought to.” (The book, 
“Prayer, Its Nature and Scope,” by H.Clay Trum- 
bull, is now. published as part of another volume 
by the ‘same author, entitled “Personal Prayer,” pub- 


aul a man anda superman... In’ 


lished by Revell, and may be ordered from The -Sun- . 


day School Times Company, $1.) 
> at 


Mr, ‘Ridgway and Washing.Machines 

ay da.it dangerous to.. make. jokes in» The . Sunday 
School Times? -In his “Busy Men's Corner,” inthe 
Times of August 13; Mr: Ridgway ‘made the follow- 
ing comment: 


“Why send missionaries across the sea. when. we. have 
the heathen afl around us at home?” That’s an .ald 
one. Here is the answer. Why try. to sell Ridgway’s 
Patent Soapless Washing Machines-in Chicago, when 
Philadelphia is still ‘rubbing the -old wash-beard with 
Babbitt’s soap? And Ridgway a Phtladelphian. ' 


Now comes an’ inquiry from a missionary in a 
foreign field-for information as to the’price of Ridg- 
way’s Soapless Washing. Machine; this missionary 
says that the native women rub the clothes all to 
pieces on the stones, and he wants a washing machine 
to save his clothes; and as soap is scarce and expen- 
ah there, too, such a machine appeals greatly to 

im. 

It is not to be wondered at that this missionary 
thought a soapless washing machine was a- reality, 
in view of the fireless cookers and pipeless heaters 
and all other “-less” inventions of to-day. There may 
be a soapless washing machine coming along a little 
later, but it does not seem to have come yet. Mr. 
Ridgway, of course, was amused when he learned of 
the sincere inquiry of the missionary. He writes, in 
part, to the Times: 


I have no patents on washing machines, with soap 
or without soap. I have, however, other patents, but 
my innate modesty would prevent my mentioning my 
patent water wheels and my patent cranes and my 
patent elevators. 

One would naturally think that a man who was — 
Well, I would not expect a. man to know anything 
about washing machines! No woman missionary, how- 
ever, will ever write you about the Ridgway patent 
on soapless washing machines, because every woman 
knows theré can be no cleanliness apart from _ soap, 
even in this day of wonderful inventions. 

However, I am very glad indeed to have an echo 
from this foreign field and to know that my voice is 
reaching to the far-away spots. Every, once in a while 
I get a word of salutation from Dan Crawford away in 
the heart. of Africa, ‘and then from Charles Scott away 
off in China, and then from another in the backwoods 
of Japan, and then from others from the Isles of the 
Sea, so I have come to? feel. very cosmopolitan about 
my column in the Times. 


It is a cleansing column thaf Mr. Ridgway con- 
ducts, and many are grateful for it. One thinks. of 
the remark made by a saved man in a rescue. -mis- 
sion, that “There is a great difference between being 
white-washed and washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” That is the true cleansing to.which Mr. 
Ridgway’s Gospel message, in his Men’s Bible Class 
and his Rock Run Sunday-school and his Times col- 
umn, points the way 
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Lesson for November 13 


«  Agts 23 : 25 to. 24 : 27° 


Are you getting your work done in a satisfying way? 


Have you solved that miuch-talked-of modern problem, ~ 
- efficiency? 


_. Have you a program for, your work by the 
day, by the week, by the month, by the year? Are the 
distinctively Christian duties and privileges fully allowed 
‘for in your crowded life, with the many other details that 
necessarily enter every one’s life? . 


- Are you getting the proper amount of time daily for feed- | 


ing on God’s Word? 
What percentage of the twenty-four hours goes each day 


| to ‘prayer? 


If a layman, how much of your time goes to Chris- 
service? : ‘ 


If im some definite life-work outside the home, does your 


’\- home life have as much of you as it should? — 


These pressingly practical questions are to be considered 


ina series of articles in 1922 in The Sunday School Times, 








‘‘How I Get My Work Done’’ 








written by Christian men and women who are solving these 
' problems 


in their own personal experience. It promises to 
be one of the miost valuable series of human-life docu- 
ments ever published, and will be taken up by 
The Busy Christian Mother 
The Busy Christian Business Man 
The Busy City Pastor - 
The Busy Country Pastor 
The Crowded Christian College Student 
The Christian Girl in Business 








Bible Scholarship that Builds Up Faith 








Bible Scholarship for those who do not need to be schol- 
arly in order to understand it — that is a distinctive mission 
ef The Sunday School Times. Biblical scholars of world- 
wide renown will bring you in The Sunday School Times 
during 1922 their most illuminating findings, — for example: 


Sir WILLIAM M. RAMSAY, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
whose researches in Asia Minor are everywhere recognized 
as the most important contribution of the kind to New 

estament .study,, discovered in: a at Antioch a 
blet As yr corrobora the reference in Luke’s second 
: ‘te the gov 1 » of Cyretlus. “Sir William will 
“tell the story of this valuable find, as a side-light on the 
.. Anternational Lessons in Euke during the Fourth Quarter of 

1922. 


Professor ROBERT DICK WILSON, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
‘fessor of Semitic Languages and Old Testament Criticism 
in. Princeton Theological Seminary, is master of twenty- 
six languages. In Biblical Criticism he deals in evidence, 
-—mnot theory,—from his amazing store of learning. He 
has written for the Times in 1922 a series of articles show- 
ing that the positions and claims of the Higher Criticism 
are unscholarly,' inconsistent, and hopelessly untenable, 
judged by either scientific accuracy or ordinary common- 
sense, 


‘Professor MELVIN GROVE KYLE, D.D., LL.D., Arche- 
ological Editor of The Sunday School Times, and _ Profes- 
sor of Biblical Theology and Archeology in ia Theolog- 
ical: Seminary, combines to a rare degree scientific schol- 
arship with wholehearted belief in the Word. He will give 
the Times’ readers in 1922 the results of his trip this year 
to Palestine and Egypt, and will write also on “Baal Wor- 
ship: What It Meant,” as a side-light on the Old Testa- 
ment Lessons of 1922. 


The Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., is a veritable 
encyclopedia of information, a spiritual leader with a world- 
wide ministry. He has rare power “to deal: with the most 
subtle difficulties of scientific and theological thought, and 
at the same time to present a message fitted to the under- 
standing and heart of a little child.” In addition to con- 
sant contributions to the Times, both signed and editorial 
articles, "and his every-week lesson article, he will write 


‘a vivid preview of the 1922 lessons, “The Collapse of Israel ~ 


and Judah.” 


Professor A. T. ROBERTSON, Th.M., D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southern 
Baptist Theological seminary, is the author of many books 
on New Test t th monumental work, “A 
,Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of His- 
torical Research,” is the recognized authority on this sub- 
ject in America and abroad. He writes frequently for the 
Times, both signed and editorial articles; and on the lessons 
in Luke -during the latter part of 1922 he will write a rich 
character sketch of “Luke the Beloved Physician.” 





As you read these hints of what is to be expected in 
The Sunday School Times from. week to week, are you 
not impressed with what the paper would mean to some 
of your friends and co-workers? You can do them a great 
service in any or all the following ways: (1) By sending 
25 cents and the name and address of a friend, for a ten- 
weeks’ “Get Acquainted” subscription; (2) by sending to 
the Circulation Department, The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, the names of several friends to 
whom you would like free specimen copies sent; (3) by 
asking for enough free specimen copies of any one issue 
to supply all the teachers in your Sunday-school, if there 
is no club of subscribers now in the school. 


And the sooner the better! 
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From an orthodox heme 
to a modern college 





A Pastor’s Experience with Higher Criticism 
By the Pastor of a College Church 


, £595 
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article will describe ‘‘ The ‘New Gospel ’ in a Mining Town.’’ 


SOLDIER boy sleeping one night in the trenches 
was awakened half speeiee by the ‘first faint 
waves. of.a coming deadly gas cloud. In his 
waking panic, more by the force of training than 
by conscious effort, he. reached frantically for his 
mask and succeeded in adjusting it in the last mar- 


.ginal second of time. To this day that boy occasion- 


ally finds himself dreaming that he is again m the 
clutches of that horror, and he suffers once more those 
sciousness. é 

It is with feelings akin to these that the writer of 
these articles remembers his experiences with that 
deadly miasma of the soul known as “Higher Criti- 
cism.” It proceeds from the same evil. mind that 
first induced men to employ chlorine gas_to murder 
their brothers, and its appellation “Higher” is in ac- 
cord and of the same source with that murderous 
arrogance that styled itself “Superman.” The ex- 
periences of the soldier and myself differ in that 
while he was experiencing that which kills the body, I 
was battling with that which destroys “both body 
and soul.” ’ 

As thousands of American boys were taken from 
the innocent stitroundings of their boyhood lives and 
plunged at once into battle with a foe trained in sci- 
entific deviltry, so the mass of youths to-day who 

o to college leave the simple faith of their. child- 
hood training. to match their untried wits against 
the studied skepticism of the higher institutions of 
learning. I was one of that number. 

I was trained by Christian parents and worshiped 
in a church where: revivals’: were as much expected as 
the harvests of the fields: ‘My grandfather, a-Spirit- 
filled Methodist ‘preacher of the,early day, was a 
strong inspiration. The festal occasions of our fam- 
ily were mostly held at his home, and at ,those oc- 
casions he always selected what he termed a place 
of honor for me and explained to all present that 
he counted on me to carry forward all that his life 
had stood for. 

It was also my privilege to spend many an hour in 
his home as a silent listener while he rehearsed. with 
old friends who “made his home their stopping 
place,” the wonderful doings of the Spirit through- 
out his ministry. I saw then how the Spirit worked 
such wonders over the early Middle West as are now 
known only in Victorious Life conferences and similar 
places. No one lacking stch experiences as I am 
here_relating can fully appreciate how openly and 
actively the Spirit was engaged during those days 
when the foundations of-our national life were daid. 

These early touches are given to show some of 
the experiences ‘that anchoréd my’ soul for later days 
of testing.. Add to these the-experiences of a farm 
life somewhat isolated, the example of a godly 
mother, and the teaching of a father who is a devout 
believer in prayer, and the picture is complete. 

My religious impressions came early, and I obeyed 
the first invitation of the Spirit to give my life to 
God and join the church. My testing came early 
also. A godless neighbor openly rebuked me the 
first morning after my first stand, and the opposi- 
tion has never ceased. 

Now begins my definite experience "with the sup- 
porting philosophy of “Higher Criticism,” although 
I did not hear the name for several years after. 

At the time of my conversion I was under the in- 
fluence of a skeptical teacher, and remained under 
him for five years—he being advanced as I was 
advanced until my graduation from high school. 
This man not only taught the prescribed lessons, 
but sought every opportunity to lecture on his skep- 
ticism, the genesis of which he had gotten in a state 
university. He was as “true to form” as his present- 
day successors, in that he never openly opposed the 
Christ and the church, but subtly assumed an -intel- 
lectual superiority over everything spiritual. 

The man’s end was in harmony with his work. 
He died cursing and over and over declaring that if 
there was a God’ He was unjust to let him suffer as 
he did. I heard all the details. He died as if some 
evil spirig were present at his dissolution tearin 
his earthly house timber from timber, slowly aed 


with full consciousness, refusing to leave so long- 


as there remained even a threshold upon which to 
stand and curse God. 

I can recat! much of that ‘man's* teaching; and it 
harmonizes perfectly with the accepted new thought 
of to-day. He was a radical forerunner in the edu- 


you mean Adam and Eve 
‘3 father has now asked the 


agonies of struggle until released by returning con- 


. Modernist Colleges are now evidently sending their 
writer of this series of articles, which is to continue 
to Christian parents. The next 


cational world. It needs to be said, however, that 
either that man lacked intellectual acumen or i was 
not at the reasoning age, so his words for the time 


at least were offset by the influence of my home and 


church. é 

The story of my entering the ministry is too lon 
to recount,’ but suffice it to say that at the age o 
twenty-one I was the pastor of four country churches, 
— having become such more by force of ‘circumstances 
than by the call of God. It pains me to recall the 
misery and failure of these early days— 365 of 
them. A year of failure because my mind was be- 
ing filled, not so much by books as intuitively, with 
doubts that were most surely laying the foundation 
for future acceptance of the devil’s doctrines. 

Here attention should be called to a matter that 
it seems has not been sufficiently taken into ac- 
count. It is quite commonly assumed that if all 
books and other printed pragtanees of modern skep- 
ticism were stopped then all danger would be over. 
Not so. The temptations of our Lord were as mental 
as any that come to us in this day of books, but it 
would be absurd to suppose that he was ever at- 
tacked through a book. The devil works directly on 
the minds of men to prepare them to receive the 
propaganda of pint that he also prepares. The privited 
page is but half his scheme. Sometimes the book is 
the first influence, but not always. I am sure it was 
not so in my case. When I went to college my mental 
state was such that “Higher Criticism” seemed per- 
fectly to answer my needs. 

Those first days in the ministry, in which there was 
a sensing of fesponsibility without the sensing 
of adequate power, was a time that no word but 
agony describes. I felt that it would be contrary 


_to family traditions forme to be a quitter. ‘The in- 


fluence of my gratidfather, who died in the middle 
of that year, was too heavy upon me, In despera- 
tion two things were solemnly promised — they were 
the covenants of the late night time. First, if God 
would allow me to continue the farce for that year 
until Conference time I would never disgrace his cause 
by trying again. Second, I would say nothing of 
the decision, but at the end of the year go to col- 
lege, and then at the close of the course quietly enter 
another field. It was a beautiful and satisfying com- 
promise, and to college I went. 

Being of philosophical temperament and in mental 
distress, it was natural that I should enter the philo- 
sophical studies. My teacher was fresh from an 
Eastern university then under fire for its medern- 
ism. The same year that I entered his classes there 
occurred the last trial and expulsion, in our denom- 
ination, of a professor of. higher learning, for the 
crime of heterodoxy. My teacher had been trained 
under that professor, and I fréquently heard him 
praised in such a way as to “prove” that his new 
belief in no way affected'his spiritual power. The 
expelled professor went from our denomination to 
Unitarianism. Regrets as to his departure are still 
voiced by the radical leaders of the church, and such 
a sentiment has been created that the church has since 
that time stood committed to so-called advanced 
thought. Especially is this true in its educational 
work. The modernists were assisted by the fact 
that numerous young men were given scholarships to 


Berlin in her proud days, to return “equipped” for 
\ 


the best positions in the church. 

My- own teacher had all the new theories as di- 
rectly imported and which had proved the undoing 
of. the Eastern professor, but he was fortunate in 
having a rising sentiment to support him, and in hav- 
ing a fine tact. But his students and the university 
at large got the full force of his modernism. This 
man had been imported to do a special service —to 
meet a special spiritual need. The state universities 
at that time were wholly committed to the doctrines 
of evolutionary materialism. In fact, evolution had 
mastered higher thinking everywhere, Ofly a few 
leading pulpiteers still cried against it. It was deemed 
necessary therefore that'a church school should put 
on a course to harmonize evolutionary philosophy 
and religion. It was an attempt to answer the same 
question that Eucken proposed in his famous book, 
“Can We Still Be Christians?” My professor of 
course said we could, and proceeded to establish our 
faith on the reasonings of Christian Theism. 

That is precisely what the great majority of 
teachers of philosophy in our Christian schools are 
doing at the present time. The first thing that they 
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attempt is to change the basis of authority. It is 
shifted from the Word, because the Word and evo- 
lution do not get on well together. It is placed in 
the reason, for then the Word can be interpreted by 
reason so as to be conformable with the “latest find- 
ings” of science. It is well known by students of 
the history of philosophy that most anything may at 
some time or other be said to be reasonable, for 
reasonableness in philosophy means the proper align- 
ment with an accepted assumption. As soon as it 
is revealed that the assumption is false the system 
is no longer reasonable. ‘That is why the reasonable 
theories of one generation will contradict the rea- 
sonable theories of -another. 


On this basis I heard the evangelical faith of. 


my youth laughed at and assailed as the necessary 
crudities of an undeveloped Christian thought, and 
I heard the stately theories of a pantheistic theism 
hailed as the saviour of a new order of world- 
thought. It was all acceptable to me, for it seemed 
to give me what it claimed to give — “mental rest.” 
It made me master of my own life and placed the 
solution of every difficulty within reach. That is, 
every difficulty to be found in the secluded scholastic 
world, where fellowship with Christ is not so much 


desired. Such a system feeds the pride of the in-. 


tellectuals by allowing them to save themselves b 
their own iatellectual efforts. It removes the “fool- 
ishness” of Christianity for the modern “Greeks,” 

I said I found all this acceptable, but that under 
states the fact. I was literally intoxicated. Recently 
my father told me that on my first vacation of that 
year I was so completely changed as to cause him 
concern, although he was not a university man and 
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did not understand the conditions. I had the joy 
ef a nian who, lost in a deep pit and groping in im- 

netrable darkness, finally finds a rope suspended 
rom somewhere and dares to begin to climb. My 
own experience of life was too I.mited to cause me 
to question who held the rope. Yet why should any 
student in any Christian university so question? To 
this day it is a my.tery to me how preachers~and 
professors can recommend this. pseudo-Christianity, 
apparently failing to see the terrible failures of the 
scheme when applied to the actual needs. of fife. 
There may be some excuse for the professors in 
their secluded world, but how abcut the preachers? 

At the conciusion. of my college course I was. es- 


tablished in this new “faith” and had a keen ‘anxiety’ -- 


to be back in the ministry. I thought I had found: 


an intellectual salvation, and I was sure the world. 


was full of young men who needed a similar. release 
and needed to be put on the highway of right think- 
ing. Also I was sure that my previous failure was 
due to the fact that I had been trying to preach to 
a world that had outgrown any need of the old-time 
religion. A little introspection at that time should 


-have brought me to my senses, for as I look back I 


can see how utterly indifferent I was to any spiritual 
efforts in the college meetings, and how. adverse to 


any: real evangelical efforts of the Y..M. C. A. and: 


similar agencies, I was a “hard-boiled intellectual” 
grown cold, but still ethical. : 

But God was also at work on plans of his own. 
For three years I had been engaged to a Christian 
girl whose faith was so clear and simple as never to 
ave been remy, That fall we were married 
and assigned by the Conference to vur first field. 

‘ 









How to Thank God for Scofield 


Will you not help to make the Bible School he founded in Philadelphia 
' a real memorial? 








** I will make thy name great ; and thou shalt be a blessing,’’ said Jehovah to Abraham. 


well worth having, if it is God who makes it great. 


A ‘‘ great name’’ is 


Now that he has gone to be with the Lord, we may agree that 


God allowed C. I. Scofield's life of wondrous blessing to blossom into ‘‘ a great name.’’ It is little to be won- 
dered at that the management of the Philadelphia School of the Bible desires, with a proper and holy longing, the use 
of this name. Has the School the right to the name ? Will you read this page carefully and then answer the ques- 


tion? And tf you have shared in the blessing of God which made this-name a great and fi 


ragrant one, either through 


the study of the Scofield Reference Bible, or the Scofield Cotrespondence Course, or through the books and addresses 

of the man, will you ‘not register your gratitude for. such blessing by giving, as God has prospered you, an offering 

toward making the ‘Scofield School of the Bible’’ a worthy memorial to the man who founded it, sending your gift 
to the Scofield School of the Bible, 1721-23 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia? 


Lord last July many letters have come to the 
Philadelphia School of the Bible, which he had 
founded, and of which he was the President from 
its founding and until his death, suggesting that the 
name of the institution should now be changed to 
the “Scofield School of the Bible,” and that efforts 
should at once be made to raise a Scofield Memorial 
Fund for the extension and maintenance of the 
School. Both of these suggestions are to be carried 
out. The Board of Directors is already taking the 
preliminary steps necessary to the change of name, 
and the School management is at work in the. mat- 
ter of securing a fund in Dr. Scofeld’s memory for 
the proper equipment of the School. 
Three strong reasons are advanced for the change 
of name: 


1. It would do honor to the man of God who 
founded the School and whose name is so widely 
revered among the children of God, so many of whom 
received ‘through him great help in the understanding, 
of the Scriptures. 

2. It would relieve the School from the localizing 
effect of the name of the city in which it is located. 
There is a mistaken impression in some parts of the 
country that the School is for Philadelphians only. 

3. It would at once and always (so far as that 
could be done) identify the Schoot with the line of 
teaching for which Dr. Scofield stood and of which 
he was the leading exponent. Every possessor of 
a Scofield Reference Bible knows what the name of 
Scofield indicates, as well as many others who do 
not have the Refereriée Bible bearing that name. 


Sits Dr. 'C. I. Scofield went to be with the 


The School is now greatly overcrowded, and is in 
aced of larger quarters. In the Day School Depart- 
ment there are seventy-five students, and this num- 
ber might be immediately multiplied if there were 
more ample dormitory accommodations. The Eve- 
aing School Department has over two hundred en- 
colments, and the limit of room for the classes has 
been more than reached. The classrooms are far 
too small to provide for .the crowds pressing into 
the building on the nights when the Evening School 
classes meet, and many students have to sit in the 
corridors entirely outside the classrooms. ~ 

A recent reorganization of the Evening School 
Department makes it possible for the students in 
that Department, by attending School two nights a 
week for four years, to get the same trsining and 
the same diploma as those who attend the Day School 
Department for two years. This change has brought 








great numbers of young people living in and near 
Philadelphia to oceke the advantages thus offered. 

The new name, Scofield School of the Bible, is 
the logical name for the institution, for it was pre- 
eminently Dr, Scofield’s own creation under God. 

For many years Dr. Scofield had cherished the 
hope of establishing a School of the Bible on the 
eastern seaboard. His first plan was to locate it in 
New York. In a letter dated May 18, 1911, more 
than three years before the Philadelphia School was 
formed, Dr. Scofield wrote ‘to his. friend and co- 
laborer in many lines of Christian work, William 
L. ,Pettingill, now Dean of the Philadelphia School, 
saying : 

I am working and praying on the New York School plan. 
Let us be very much with the Lord about it. 

I want a School that has in view the making of intelli- 
gent and spiritual saints — not, except indirectly, “‘Bible 
teachers,” or “missionaries,” or “Christian workers.” 

Given a body of well-taught and Spirit-filled believers, 
and the Spirit himself will be saying, “Separate Me —— 
and —— to the work whereunto I have called them.” 

If I wanted to study art, or music, or latiguages, or 
medicine, or law, or dentistry, or English. literature in 
New York, schools abound to welcome me. But if I want 
a clear and spirithal knowledge of my Bible there is not 
one in all New York. This ought not so to be. Pray, 
pray. 4 


When this letter was written Dr. Scofield was con- 
ducting his Scofield Bible Correspondence School 
from New York, and on July 2c of the same year, 
1911, he wrote: “I am urged to open, as a depart- 


ment of the School, a regular curriculum of oral_ 


work—a Bible Institute, in short. . . . Please let 
me into your mind as to all this.” 

Later on, the plan to locate the School in New 
York was abandoned, for reasons satisfactory to 
Dr. Scofield, and Philadelphia loomed large in his 
mind as the site for his School. On.a visit to Mr. 
Pettingill’s church .in Wilmington, Del., Dr. Scofield 
called Mr. Charles L. Huston, of Coatesville; Mr. 
John Scott, of Philadelphia; and Mr. Pettingill into 
consultation with him at his hotel, and there laid 
before them his plan for a School in Philadelphia. 
He always afterward looked back upon that Wilming- 
ton meeting as the actual birthplace of the Philadel- 
phia School. 

The decision to establish the” School came at the 
end of the first Bible Conference conducted by the 
Philadelphia Bible Conference Association, November 
9 to 23, 1013, where Dr. Scofield was the principal 
teacher, and it was at that time that he agreed to be 
President of the proposed School. He took a keen 
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interest in all.the steps leading to the actual open- 
ing of its work, and for a time contemplated re- 
moving his home to Philadelphia in order to be near 


“enough to. enter moré fully into its work, It. was 


always a matter of deep regret to him that his con- 
stantly failing health prevented him from engaging 
more actively in the work. His physician waruni lie 
of the danger to his health involved in any “stead 
work, week after week,” saying that if such wor 
were attempted it “would alsoent certainly be sub- 
ject to interruptions, and that the consequent anxiety 
would not be good.” Dr. Scofield communicated this 
warning to the School saying, “I think this is true, 
but I am a good deal downcast about it.” 

in- August, 1915; be.ween the ‘end of the School’s 


first year and the opening of its second year, Dr, - 


Scofield wrote: “I authorize the statement from our 
School that my health is much improved, and that it 
is hoped that some special teaching from me will be 
oe may that my interest in the Scl.sol is active and 
eep. 
Meantime, as Dr. Scofield lived at Douglaston, a 
Long Island suburb of New York City, and as Dean 
Pettingill was teaching classes weekly in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, they met each other during these 


weekly visits and conferred together on Schoot mat-. 


ters. Dr. Scofield’s interest in the School never 
waned, but on the contrary grew deeper all the time. 
In a letter dated September 15, 1917, this paragraph is 
found; the italics are his own: 


Oh, what need we have of, prayer! May God indeed 
come mightily to our help! With the age rushing to its 
end, what does anything signify except to do His work, 
His way? That School is doing just that. It isn’t a “great 
thing” for the world to look at and wonder, nor for the 
glory of any man, but I agonize with God to put upon it 
a great seal of his power in soul saving! Oh, let us pray! 
You and beloved John Scott, and Lange and I {must cast 
ourselves as never before upon GOD. 


The men engaged in the details of management 
always looked to Dr. Scofield for sound advice and 
wise coutisel, and he did not disappoint them. He-was 
always thinking .of ways to improve the School’s 
work, In December, 1917, writing from a sick bed 
by the hand of his wife, he said: “There is great 


need in this country of a seminary preparatory ~ 


course, to prepare young men intending to take a 
regular seminary course. They should go to the 
seminary rooted and grounded in the Bible, and I 
feel that we could map out a course that could be 
taken. in-one year-and be .of inestimable.value.” _.. 
Upon being informed, in May, 1918, that Mr. and 
Mrs. had giyen $20,000, the balance needed for 
the purchase of .the present ‘fiome ‘of. the, School on 
Spring Garden Street, Dr. Scofield ‘wrote: “I know 
that dear Mr. and Mrs. have a sweet joy from 
the Lord—God’s ‘unspeakable gift’—in this new 








princely generosity; yet I must beg you to tell Mr. 


—— how full is my personal joy and gratitude. And 
you may add that I have not a doubt that the has, as 
trustee of the Lord, made a wise investment of his 
Master’s ‘goods.’” ; 

After the great Philadelphia Conference on_ the 
Return of Our Lord, in 1918, Dr. Scofield wrote to 
Dean Pettingill from his summer home in Ashuelot, 
N. H., saying: 


Every one speaks as you do of the amazing blessing of 
God on the Conference on the Return of the Lord. All 
my letters tell the same story. It is such a blessed and 
gracious seal on the testimony. And along with that I 
put dear Mr. ——’s munificence to our School. 

Now, my dear Dean, it is up to us to put that School 
at work: 
1st. Along the lines of simplicity and: clearness already 

achieved for “lay” workers; 
2d. The establishment of a course of Bible study so thor- 
ough and spiritual as to be a true preparation for 
ministry: 
(1) The Bible as a whole. 
(2) Biblical theology in four chief divisions of 
(a) The doctrine of God. 
(b) The doctrine of Redemption. 
(e) Biblical Homiletics (the best sermons are there), 
(d) Future things. 

If the Lord tarries we may, through his grace, turn out 
some “Wycliffe preachers,” clothed with power. I have a 
conviction that my health and strength will be sufficiently 
restored-to enable me to givé three months’ personal work 
each year (consecutively) in the “Preachers’ Course.” 


While hé was never able to do this, his words 
show how deeply he was interested in the School and 
its work, and how greatly he desired to see it pros- 
per under the blessing of God. 

In June, 1918, he asked Dean Pettingill to come to 
Ashuelot for several days of conference on School 
matters. “Then, when we have, under divine guid- 
ance, settled the lines of teaching, we should have 
a few days—three or four — with our Faculty, that 
we may explain the whys and wherefores. of our 
system, and enlist their enthusiasm. . We must 
do a lot of personal thinking about these curricula 
—and in a very definite way, too—as preparation 
for our meeting.” . 

A month later he wrote: “I am slowly picking 
up. Our School is on my heart continually. Some- 
times I wonder if in the reconstruction of the build- 
ings some little room may not be left for me — my 
private office — never used save by me~so tong’ ast 
am President. I want gradually to transfer my 
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books, so that if I sbould be called hence they will 


already there. P 
This sn was carried out Caring the past year. 
After selling the Ashuelot home . Scofield had 
his working library, located there, shipped to the 
School, where it will be made the nucleus of the 
Scofield Memorial Library. In tember of the 
same year a letter came from Ashuelot, saying: “ 
want to’ get over for a week — say the last week in 
October — for work in our dear School.” — 

He always wanted to enlist financial aid for the 
School,‘‘and was discouraged because he could not 
do more in that direction. Writing from Crescent 
City, Fla., December 23, 1918, he said: 

I have. always been such a failure in’ money-raising in 

Lord’s work that possibly I t to leave that- work 
to othe? brethren. - And here is what puzzles me: I can- 
not dowbt that through a marvel of grace I am held in 


much affection by dear saints. Now, why don’t they cash . 


in? When my wants‘are in question they do. . . . In the 
matter now in hand I have received much encouragement, 
but no.cash. But I am not disposed to give up —only to 
trust more, and win out. 


In June, 1919, he wrote: “If you are not tired out 
praying for strength for me that I may do some 
more oral work, please speak with our wonderful — 
nay, Wonderful — Lord, that He may send me — not 
to Conferences, but. to our beloved School next 
autumn. ‘I want to work a few weeks with the stu- 
dents who are to teach and preach. I have some 


-messages-for them. 


Then, 6n Gctober 9; “I expect to go over to Phila- 


. delphia_on Monday, October 20, to remain several 


days. .My chief thought is to meet our students. It 
will be.a very great joy. : 

And; four-months later, on February 7, 1920, again 
from Florida : “I am constrained to suggest that, until 
we meet'on my return North, no permanent and un- 
alterable”plan for our School for another year be 
made. ,I have a say which very likely I got orig- 
inally from you, but however the seed got P anted in 
what I sometimes refér to, sarcastically, as ‘my mind,’ 
it is now growing at a great rate, and we must get 
together on it. 

‘I find so many things losing their held on me, 


with you and the beloved School slipping into their- 


lace, that I am constrained to believe that the dear 
rd must mean to give me strength for a much 
closer fellowship with that work.” 
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On March 28 he wrote: 

I am leaving here on the rgth of April if all goes well, 
and hope to stop off for a couple of days in Philadelphia 
to save a double journey, for i must see you and Lange 
and Adams to talk over some plans about the School. 

I don’t know why it should be so, but as my capacity 
for work grows less, the visions of things that ought to 
be done multiply. . . . The great empty places of my skull 
are filled up with these things to do that, I fear, I shall 
never do, ; + 

The age is.hastening to its tragic end, and more than 
ever I am thankful that our path is so plainly marked for 
us, right up to the moment when we shall be called away. 


_.Just what form the Scofield Memorial may take is 
not yet determined. It may be decided to add to the 
School’s present plant at 1721-23 Spring Garden Street 
‘by building.in the rear.of.the property, or it may be 
deemed wise to remove to a new location. 

In any event, an opportunity is here presented to 
aetng a thank-offering to God, to be used in carry~ 
ing forward in a most practical way the really won- 
derful ministry of his servant. ace 

The School which Dr. Scofield founded is inter- 
denominational in its management and faculty. Dr. 
Scofield himself was a Presbyterian. In the Board 
of Directors there are members of the Presbyterian, 
Reformed, Methodist, and Baptist denominations, 
while in the faculty, in addition to these, the Church 
“of the Brethren and the United Presbyterian Church 
are represented. 

The cosmopolitan character of the student body 
is remarkable. In the freshman class of the Day 
School Department there are students from. many 
Northern and Southern States and Canada, and the 
class includes many students born in European coun- 
tries, including France, Germany, Poland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 5 

Nineteen students of this School are on the foreign 
mission field, and two more are expecting to sai 
within a month. Central and South America, Africa 
and China, are the fields represented. Fourteen grad- 
uates are in the pastorate, two being assistant pas- 
tors, the others having charges of their own, while 
five of the women graduates are giving their whole 
time to definite Christian work. : 

It is hoped that not less than $100,000 will ‘be 
provided for the Scofield Memorial Fund. Offerings 
may be sent to the Scofield School of the Bible, 1721- 


23 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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" Rome’s Treatment 
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of State Offenders 


By Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
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**I am standing before Caesar’s judgment seat,’’ insisted Paul when Festus offered to acquit him of any. offenses 
against Roman law, and go up to Jerusalem to see him get a square deal before the Sanhedrin. Paul realized the 
value of the Roman sense of fair play, which Sir William Ramsay here appraises so highly. This study is a 
valuable sidelight on the next and forthcoming Sunday-school lessons. Sir William is now on a speaking tour in 
this country, his itinerary being in charge of an informal American committee, the secretary of which is Miss Alyse 
é Paddock Young, 1273 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., who may be addressed for further information. 


man character and organization was its very 

strict discipline, sometimes carried indeed (as 

most things Roman tended to be carried) to a de- 
ee of cruelty which is repellent to modern ideas, 
But which’ often was really needed in the -circum- 
stances of the world; for the Romans came to dis- 
cipline ordinary men, and they found that the only 
way of disciplining them was stern and rigorous, 
punishing all infractions of rule with inexorable de- 
termination. ; : : 
This character of the Roman system is marked in 
the New Testament. Those who read with the de- 
sire to. study not merely the most important thing, 
the story itself, but also to understand the surround- 
ings in,.which the story was transacted, will gather 
this from the narrative. Where a Rotman himself 
speaks of his own system he does so with pride, for 


* 
(=: of the most remarkable features of the Ro- 


he realizes the high qualities that existed in it and. 


made it the foundation of Roman greatness. The 
centurion who is so admirably described in Matthew 
8: 5f thoroughly realized the character of the Roman 
system. He felt and said that he was “a man under 
authority,” who had to carry out the orders of higher 
officers without question; but in turn he was in 
authority over the private soldier, and his orders to 
them must be obeyed. and their obedience must be 
instant and unquestioning. 

The most interesting and ‘infinitely-the most im- 
portant question in respect of Roman law and justice 
is the trial of Jesus. We possess four different ac- 
counts Of it: one direct from an eye-witness of the 
whole scene, John; one from Matthew, who Saw 
only a small part of the scene; one from Mark, who 
is believed to give the account of Peter, though it 
seems more probable that he is giving the account 
which (on Peter’s authority) was generally accepted 
as authoritative in the early Church’ in Teruniiain : 
and one from Luke who claims rightly to be using 


the best evidence of the highest authorities and eye- 
witnesses, 

Jesus was arrested by Roman soldiers and a crowd 
acting on behalf of- the chief priests and a atl 
authorities generally, probably about 2 A. He 
was conveyed to the house of the high priest. This 
is expressly said by John, the best possible witness, 
to be the house of Annas, who was regarded by the 
Jews as still the true high priest, though he had been 
degraded from office by the Romans. Strict Jews did 
not accept such degradation as invalidating his dig- 
wy and character as the rightful high priest, and 
Luke speaks of him as the real high priest, while 
he names Caiaphas as a sort of additional priest. 
Matthew alone names [aiaphas at this stage, and in 
all probability the name did not originally stand in 
his text, but is due to a subsequent error. In the 
house of the high priest Jesus had to wait until sun- 
rise, because the supreme court of the Jews could 


not legally meet by night; it must meet during the. 
, and the regular time of meeting was sunrise. In. 


this house Jesus was subjected to a sort of mock trial 
and to considerable ill-treatment, but no real legal 
proceenas were possible at this stage. Such pro- 
ceedings became possible at sunrise, at which hour, 
nee a to the Gospels, the fateful meeting was 
eld. 

The minds of the judges were already made up, 
and they were resolved that Jesus must be put to 
death; but they could not pass a death sentence, as 
this was-the prerogative only of the Roman gover- 
nor Pilate. Accordingly they sent Jesus to Pilate, It 
is noteworthy that the Roman action had ceased 
when the prisoner was arrested and placed under 
charge of the high priest; and it did, not begin again 
until Jesus was sent under Jewish guard to the Court 
of the governor. 

The governor knew that his first duty was to pre- 
vent a riot, and he saw that the Jewish feeling was 
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strongly excited against this prisoner. He had there- 
fore to choose whether or not he should run counter 
to the precticely universal determination of the Jews; 
and while he himself saw no fault in Jesus, and ac- 
cording to Luke declared this three succes.ive times, 
he tried various devices to put off on others the ulti- 
mate decision. He sent Jesus to Herod, who was 
on a visit to Jerusalem; but Herod naturally had 
neither the power nor the inclination to pass such a 
sentence as the gh desired. He could indulge the 
Jewish feeling by permitting further outrages on 
the person of the Lord, but beyond that he would 
not go. Pilate finally left the decision to the people. 
It was customary at the Feast to release some prisoner 
and Pilate wished to release Jesus, but the multitude 
unanimously declared that x! would not pesept 
esus as the released prisoner, but preferred Barab- 

s. Then this Roman governor pronounced the death 
sentence. ; 

Pilate shows weakness, indecision, and a desire to 
please the mob. He was not willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of provoking a riot by ecquitting an un- 
popular person. To him with his Roman feeling it 
really mattered little whether one Jew or another was 

ut to death; for the whole mob of Jews were trou- 
lesome, and apparently this man caused trouble 
among his own people. On the other hand, the Ro- 
mans had a’ very_salutary «pe of obedience to law; 
and the law was clear. oreover a private mes- 
sage from Pilate’s wife came to him entreating him 
to be yeet in this case. In spite, however, of these 
powerful incentives to right action, Pilate finally 
condemned the prisoner. 

It shows the excellence of our four Gospel author- 
ities that they do not all lay stress on the same in- 
cidents. They are independent witnesses about the 
trial. They complete one another, and much depends 
upon reading them in the proper ence and observ- 
ing the feeling in each writer. Luke thrice mentions 
the expressed opinion of Pilate that Jesus had done 
nothing worthy of death. John mentions this opin- 
ion, but less frequently. It hovers in the background 
of the narrative of Mark and Matthew, but is not 
emphasized. 

Pilate was a poor specimen of a Roman governor, 
weak and irrésolute. His policy seems to have been 
to propitiate the Jews even at the cost of law and 
right, and so save trouble to the Roman administra- 
tion. Contrast this with the conduct of, the tribune 
Claudius Lysias when Paul .was seized, by: a»riotous 
crowd and was on the point of being torn in pieces. 
The tribune with a small company of soldiers rushed, 
down from the fort which commanded the city, and 
forcibly. rescued Paul from ‘the hands iof the mob. 
He shows, too, another feature of Roman character. 
He was on the point of proceeding forthwith to flog 
Paul in order to make him tell the truth, and was 
prevented only by finding that Paul was a Roman 
citizen, whom it was not lawful for him to beat. 

It is impossible to separate legal procedure in re- 
spect of the treatment and custody of prisoners from 
military law and custom. I mentioned in a former 
article (in The Sunday School Times of October 8) 
that the Roman army (very small according to the 
ideas that have been introduced by modern barbar- 
ism) had to perform a great number of police duties 
throughout the Empire. It was not merely the guard- 
tan of all the frontiers along the Scots border and 
along the Rhine and Danube to the Euphrates, and 
across Africa to the Atlantic Ocean, carrying on 
frequent little wars, which sometimes developed into 
great wars; but in addition to this the custody of 
prisoners and a great number of-other police duties 
for which no proper civil organization had been. elab- 
orated were entrusted to the soldiers, Yet- the total 
army for this vast series of countries Was less than 
a Second rate European power now maintains. The 
satne rigorous discipline characterized the system in 
respect of prisoners. A single soldier or a small 
detachment of soldiers entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of prisoners in any part of the world were re- 
sponsible with their lives for the safe custody of the 
prisoners. In Acts 16:27 when the jailor at Philippi 
was roused out of his sleep by the earthquake and 
saw the prison doors open, he immediately inferred 
that the prisoners had escaped~and drew his sword 
intending according to the true Roman fashion to 
kill himself. There can be no doubt that he was a 
soldier, probably a discharged veteran, and he could 
not endure the thought of ‘being condemned for de- 
fault of duty: the one expiation which he could 
make for his failure was suicide. 

An even more remarkable case occurs in Acts 27: 
42. On the ship (probably of about 4,000 tons bur- 
den, according to modern estimate) there was a con- 
voy. of prisoners who were being conducted to Rome 
under the charge of a centurion commanding a com- 
pany of soldiers. These prisoners were of course of 
very: different quality. ost of them were either 
criminals or rebels, who had been condemned tc 
death and who were being taken to Rome to ‘amuse 
by their death the populace in the amphitheater. But 
Paul was in a totally different position; he was an 
untried Roman citizen. As a Roman he had the right 
to make appeal to.the Supreme Court of the Empir< 
— what is called “appealing to Caesar.” 

_ The Emperor, along with his multitudinous duti: 
in the government of the whole civilized world. was 
not able to undertake personally the trial of such ap- 
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peals; they were delegated to his representatives, es- 


pecially to the prefect of the Praetorian guard. Nor 
was every Roman citizen who chose to appeal from 
a provincial Court to the higher Court allowed to 
do so. The appeal was submitted to the governor of 
the province, who had regard to various considera- 
tions, e. g., the importance of the case, and the abilit 
of the accused party to pay the expenses of appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Court in Rome. y 

t is not to be supposed that the Government paid 
the expense of a case that was appealed: just as in 
modern times, the expense of appeal to the Supreme 
Court was then so great as to put it out of the reach 
of many litigants. Paul’s appeal was allowed. The 
accusation was novel; it. concerned a very delicate 
“? of Roman policy, viz., the t1 tment which should 

given to Jewish cases (in regard to which the 
Romans showed much care to avoid hurting the sus- 
ceptibilities of a very easily provoked people). More- 
over, Paul had the financial resources necessary to 
carry out this appeal. All that we know about the 
expense is that he had to hire a House in Rome for 
two whole years, because the trial was pretponed So 
lo.g: we know nothing about the legal charges in- 
volved in this important case. 

nm the ship Paul was treated with quite excep- 
tional courtesy by the Roman centurion ; he was calle 
into council at Fair Havens in Crete, in late autumn 
59, te consider what was the best place for winter- 


ing, when it became necessary to abandon the attempt 


to reach Rome until the mild weather of the next 
spring had begun. The narrative shows that he was 
a marked man in the ship; he stood out against all 
depression and discouragement; he roused the’ sailors 
from their apathy to make one more attempt to save 
the ship; he encouraged all by his Oe a of safety. 
The ‘God whose servant he was had informed him 
by his special messenger or angel that he would es- 
cape the danger of the sea, hal that the lives of all 
who were on board the ship had been granted to him. 
The form of this message in itself is interesting. It 
shows how much interest Paul took in those who 
were around him. It almost suggests that he would 
not value safety unless those who were with him 
were saved along with him. 

Later when the sailors were attempting to save 
themselves in a boat and were deserting the ship, 
soldiers and passengers, Paul detected their purpose 
and warned the officer and the soldiers that this 
cowardly flight must be prevented; there’ must be 
Sufficient sailors on the ship to maneuvef it, other- 


wise safety could not be attained. Yet when the: 
soldiers had even a suspicion that the prisoners might 


escape by swimming away from the ship they were 
about to kill them all, including Paul. The soldiers’ 


livés were ‘at stake; they must deliver theif prisoners | 


or lose their lives. The officer in command apparentl 
would-have had no objection to the execution of all 
the other prisoners, but he desired to save Paul, and 
therefore forbade the soldiers’ design. - There are 
few better examples of the severity and thorough- 
ness of Roman discipline, Ordinary private soldiers 
were empowered to kill any prisoner, if they even sus- 
pected him of the intention of escaping, or if they 
saw that he had a possible opportunity for escape. 

There is in this narrative one interesting point. 
Paul was informed by the angel of God in a vision 
by night that he would be saved from the ship and 
he would stand before the Emperor in person. This 
in itself is remarkable. Paul was not merely to be 
tried before the High Court, but he was to be tried 
by the Court with the Emperor presiding over ti, a 
quite exceptional procedure. Moreover, he was to 
“stand”; the word “stand” is regularly used to imply 
success; and the full implication of verse 24 is that 
Paul was to be successful in the presence of the 
Emperor. , 

Different kinds and degrees of punishment were 
permitted to officials of different nationalities within 
the Empire. The magistrates of ordinary cities were 
armed with wide powers to keep order in almost any 
way they chose, except by inflicting the death penalty. 
They could expel undesirable citizens from the city, 
or they could on superficial investigation decide that 
the presence of some. individual was provocative of 
disorder in the town, and expel him with or without 
the previous penalty of flogging. In 2 Corinthians 
11:24, 25, Paul mentions eight times ony Which he had 
been flogged. Five of these were at’ the hands of 
the Jews, who possessed certain rights throygh their 
own national officials in different towns over their 
own people. This was one of the concessions which 
were made to the Jews, whom the Roman government 
was extremely anxious to propitiate and keep in good 
humor. 

Beating with rods was a form of penalty which 
only Roman magistrates could inflict; it could there- 
fore take place only in Roman colonies. Paul says 
that three times he had been beaten with rods. This 
implies that three times in Roman colonies he had 
suffered this penalty. We know about only one such 
case from the Acts, in Philippi, which was a Roman 
colony. We can say with certainty that this penalty 
could not be inflicted in strictly Hellenic cities like 
Ephesus, Thessalonica, Iconium; but in some other 
of the Roman colonies where Paul resided this pun- 
ishment must have been inflicted on him by the su- 
preme magistrates. The colonies in question are 
Lystra, Pisidian Antioch, and Corinth. 
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_We must understand that is very far from 
aiming at a complete account of Paul’s personal suf- 
ferings. He passes over these very lightly consid- 
ering their severity. It is highly probable that be- 
fore the magistrates expel aul from Pisidian 
Antioch, in Acts 13: 50, they inflicted this punishment. 
On the other hand the magistrates of porey Hellenic 
cities seem to have treated Paul with less personal 
severity. The danger in the Greek cities was from 
sudden riots, as for example at Iconium and at 
Ephesus; but the magistrates there were easy-going 
and were not inclined to press their authority in the 
matter of punishment, because by doing so they ran 
the risk of rousing the jealousy of the Roman officials, 
who did not like the assumption of power by Helleni¢ 
magistrates in the Hellenic cities, and whose, polioy 
always was to discourage the influence of the magis- 
trates in such cities, A trace of this. feeling may be 
observed in the s h of* the secretary at Ephesus 
to the riotous mob in the theater. He points out to 
them that there are Roman Courts to which any se- 
rious cases can be carried. These Roman Courts 
were, so to say, Assizes held by the governor of the 
province or by one of his deputies. 
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the pride of colonial citizens and magistrates as be- 
ing - a and they framed their accusation dc- 


y: 
In Corinth, which was also a Roman colony, the 
accusation was brought before the supreme governor 
of the province that Paul was violating the Jewish 
law, and the governor refused to listen to the cha 
because questions of Jewish law could not be brought 


ae 
before_a Roman tribunal, but must be judged by the 


ews themselves in their own ecclesjastical court. 
Jews of Corinth had hoped for a more severe 
penalty in the Roman court from the Roman gover- 
nor than could be inflicted in a purely Jewish Court. 
It stands to reason that the authority of the Jews 
over the members of their own nation dwindled as 
one proceeded towards the west. In Palestine or 
Damascus or Syria generally they could venture to 
do a good deal more than the would dare even to 
think of in their own court at Corinth. 
_ The case brought against Paul at Thessalonica is 
interesting in a legal point of view. It is a charge. 
of treason against the Emperor, a very dangerous ac- 
cuSation at that period. There was extreme jealousy 
during the first century of anything that seemed like 


The authority of the central power in Rome over —a belittling of the Imperial person and the Imperial 


the various provinces of the Empire was very elastic 
and varying. It depended largely upon agreements 
made with each province or with individual cities ef 
the province by the supreme Roman State: Nothing 
better illustrates the quality of the Roman adminis- 
tration than this elasticity. The Romans, with many 
faults, had that unfailing attribute of leadership: 
they knew how to vary the treatment of different 
races according to the nature of each. It is in ac- 
cordance with this that the accusations brought against 
Paul vary so much in different places. 

In a Roman colony like Philippi, where the magis- 
trates were Roman citizens, the charge which was 
brought against him and his friends was that they 
were teaching the people to do acts which were un- 
lawful for Romans, As we see in the narrative, the 
real cause of the accusation was that Paul had in- 
terfered with the money-making of a certain grou 
of persons who -owned a slave-girl endowed wit 

uliar spiritualistic powers; but such an accusation 

ad_no legal validity. The owners of the slave-girl 


adapted themselves to the circumstances. They knew * 
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He said, I beseech thee, shew me thy glory. And 
he said; I will make all. my goodness pass before 
thee (Exod. 33:18, 19). 


OSES was one-of those avaricious souls who 

simply could and would not be content with the 
usual and commonplace. His mind and heart were 
too big for this, and besides, he had had spiritual 
experiences which made him hunger for more. There 
in no better way to lead a man to eat some good 
and wholesome -food than simply to give him a bite 
of it. David, in later time, must have had this in 
mind when he said, “O taste and see that the Lord 
is good,” knowing that after this, eating would be 
inevitable. So Moses had tasted of glory. Now, 
he wanted his fill of it. 

And do you remember how God answered Moses? 
Ah, yes, you say: He took him to the top of Mount 
Sinai, shut him into a cioud, and then turned on 
the glory-light, effulgent, dazzling, blinding, until 
Moses was thrilled through and through and could 
stand no r.ore. But you are mistaken, at least so 
far as this experience is concerned. This is what 
God said: “I will make ali my goodness pass before 
thee”! In other words, Moses was going to be kept 
down on the plains, he was to be led-across desert 
sands, he was to hear murmurings of a rebellious 
people, he was to feel the heé breath and bitter stroke 
of doughty enemies, he was to be asked to stay out 
of the promised land fer many a~-weary year, and 
finally, just as his hope was about to be fulfilled, 
he was actually to be denied his heart’s desire of dy- 
ing in that land and was to find a lonely grave on 
Moab’s lofty mount. But this is not all, and what 
was added made all the difference ; he was to see such 
infinitely tender goodness, in and through all that it 
was to be, not simply like the glory, but actually the 
glory itself. And so Moses was to learn that, after 
all,.God’s glory is not so much his light as his love. 

It was said of Lady Hamilton — the friend of Lord 
Nelson — that she was “in love with glory.” I hope 
that you toorare, in the spiritual sense. If you are, 
then look out. for it, for as surely as you long for 
it God will give it to you. But be suetel that you 
do not look for it in the wrong direction. For the 
present, it will be found, not so much above you, as 
around you, in the common needs of life, in trials 
and -in sorrows. For these experiences are God's 
opportunities. of Colmes his goodness; and, just 
now, it is goodness which you need and which he 
will be. most anxious and ready to give. 


Parnceton, N. J. 


‘Spossible: for “the 'Sticceeding ma; 


au:hority. The charge, therefore, took the form that 
Paul preached the existence of a different Emperor. 
The word “king” which is,used in the — ver- 
sion does not suggest the real meaning. Even the 
hint that another Emperor, whether living or dead, 
could exist outside of the recogni succession @ 
Roman Emperors was a charge that could not be 
disregarded in the Court of an important city like 
Thessalonica (where frequently the. governor of the 
province resided, though evidently he was not there 
during Paul’s stay in the city). he city magistrates 
took a dexterous way of dealing with this charge. 
Phey exacted security from the friends ef 1 in 
the city that he would not teach or trouble the -city 
any further. Doubtless the security. was great in 
comparison with the means of the brethren, and in 
this clever way they avoided a charge of inter- 
fering with Roman citizens like Paul and Silas. In 
his letter to the Thessalonians Paul refers to this 
ingenious device as the action.of Satan. : 

t is an important point to notice that the author- 
ity of magisterial action lasted only while the miagis- 
trate was in office. The magistrates had large powers 
during their period ‘of office (generally a year), but 
any action which’ they had taken for the preservation 
of order ceased’ to*have authority after they vacated 
office; ‘unless «it “was” e te-enaected “ by' ‘their 
successors; and jn a matter of order it was hardl 
toaect until 
those’ who were boa ig with being a ‘cause‘ef disor- 
der had returried to ‘the city and’ proved to be ‘a@-cause 
of‘trouble: -‘Paul’s movements were necessarily -reg- 
tilated ‘by conditions of this kind;, after being ex- 
pelled from Pisidian Antioch he could not return till 
new magistrates came into -office; but with’ the new 
year he was free to retarn, é' 
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Navigating the Nile to Evangelize Egypt 


GYPT must always hug the Nile for its life, and 

voyaging preachers have only to debark, walk to 
the village not far from the banks, and. give the 
Gospel message. Why not pray out enough volunteers 
to put more than one mission boat into this splendid 
service on the ancient river of Egypt, a land that 
God allows to keep its old name and identity, doubt- 
less in part because it was once hospitable to his 
peculiar people? In the issue of September 17; under 
the title, “Will You Help to Evangelize Egypt?” a 
summary of the purposes of Mr. and Mrs, W. L. Mc- 
Clenahan and their co-workers was given. And now 
there comes a report from them from Maadi, Egypt, 
under date of August 20, in which they say in part: 

We have chartered the Anglo-American Co.'s ol 

steamer Columbia, from which the engines and ma- 
chinery have been removed, for a period of eight 
months. This includes the time required for tow- 
ing it from Cairo to its destination and return. There 
is a probability that it can be secured for a longer 
time if needed. The boat contains nine cabins, in 
some of which there are two berths. We regard the 
securing of it as a direct answer to prayer and are 
very happy ovef it. It is a long period we have 
taken the boat for, but we are looking to God to 
make possible its continual use. 


We are most grateful for the interest shown by. 


the missionaries. The missionary members of the 
party will at first consist, of at least three Egypt 
General Mission workers, Mr. H. E. Jones,-of Tan- 
gier, Morocco,/Miss Wood, and our two selves. A 
number of others have volunteered, and these we 
hope will come later. 

willing, we shall begin somewhere near the 
southern limits of the Arabic-speaking part of Egypt 
—that is, about 580 miles south of here — about the 
first of October, and work-northward. The valley in 
that part of Egypt is extremely narrow and all the 
towns are in easy espe | distance of the river. 
Probably not more than a few. days would be given 
to each town or group of towns, the aim being to 
finish up the witness to them as quickly as possible. 
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Acts°3 vas to 24 : 27 


The following are some of the thi that have 
been suggested as possible and desirable; enlisting 


‘the prayerful co-operation of local Christians, if there 


any: there would be something that even the 
h might do, that is, sell Scriptures; street 
and market preaching; calling at homes for a brief 
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tains nearly all the fundamental truths ef the Gos- 
I; and is set to a tune which appears to_be’ known 
by the people — Mohammedan as well as Christian — 
all over the country. 
The need of the people in the part in which we 
look forward to working is, as elsewhere-in t, 


either spoken or by tract or Gospel portion; * great indeed. The population of the first two Prov- 


message 
making use of magic lanterns— when itinerating 


* Years. we used to get nearly the whole village out 
"Gt night 


_ Conference adopted ‘ 


sto this fund. 
- fUnyt; n.d 
‘do this. 


...twenty-one, as far as the 


to see our pictures; getting the people 


_, Started to sing simple so songs to native tunes. 
t"we 


There is one song ve recently learned con- 
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When Conference Adopted “White Gifts” 


And one hundred and twenty-one schools had a giving Christmas, preparing 
for a revival in one church. 


inces which we propose to visit this season numbers 

something over a million, and of these over ninety- 

two percent are’ Mohammedan. In thirteen of the 

towns of these two districts there is, according to 
~ the last census report, not a single Christian. 
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were very pleasing. The spiritual results 
were worth all you put into it. The Annual 
ite Gifts’ to be used this 
coming Christmas. This means a mew ° Spirit of 
Christmas; it gives Christ his rightful place. 

These were words of Bishop William Burt, of 
the Buffalo Area of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in the fall of 1916, when he was urging the pastors 
of the Northern New York Conference to continue 
the: admirablé plan they had very generally adopted 
the previous year in the observance of Christmas. 

A campaign was started in 1915 in that Conference 
for a larger anent fund, the interest of which 
would be applied towards the support of retired min- 
isters and the widows and young children of de- 
ceased ministers. Churches and individuals responded 
liberally; but the Sunday-schools also expressed 9 


ws! tag: results of the ‘White Christmas’ last year 


* desire to participate in the movement. A suggestion 


was therefore made that all the Sunday-schools, as 
far as they were willing, should join in a concerted 
movement at Christmas by observing the White 
Christmas and devoting all or, part of their offerings 
Sunday-school board acted as a 
deciding whether, the indivjdual: school would 
+ ohn 3 ei gj betes. 2 poregn ¢° 

Three hundred and six Sunday-schools thus pre- 
sumably had .the matter: brought before them for 
action: These were found .in several counties. in the 
northern part of New York State, and among them 
were large city schools, substantial village schools, 
and many distinctly rural schools. One hundred and 
reports could be obtained, 
adopted the new plan. Most of these did so for the 
first time; and, vag ning Sr va: the plan seemed rev- 
olutionary to those who believed in the long estab- 
lished method of celebrating Christmas in the Sunday- 
school by the free exchange of gifts, the proportion 
was considered quite good. 

Material was secured from the Meigs Publishing 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., including programs, 
envelopes for the offerings, cards on which the schol- 
ars and others might indicate their offerings of*serv- 
ice, and copies of the little book “White Gifts for the 
King.” The expense of this material was niet by 
the permanent fund, and it was supplied’ free to 
the Sunday-schools which would use it that year, in 
needed quantities.’ One copy of the booklet was en- 
closed in each package. This was to be read in rapid 
succession by the pastor, superintendent, and other 
officers and teachers. 

Reports, as far as they could be secured, indicated 
the following results: Gifts of self (for the first 
time), 661; reconsecrations, 1,513; gifts of service, 
14,522. By gifts of service it is meant that persons 
promised to do certain things in the church ant its 
organizations, such as teaching a class in the Sun- 
day-school, if asked; leading a young people’s meet- 
ing, cultivating a deeper interest in missions, and the 
like, or joining the organizations of the church and 
helping to carry on their work. The sum of $1,513 
was raised for the permanent fund; and in addition 
to this the amount of $626 was contributed to various 
other worthy causes, for each scholar or class might 
designate the object for which a contribution was 
made, providing it was intended to go, in whole or 
in pt to some cause other than the permanent fund. 

hose immediately concerned were enthusiastic 
over the outcome. One district superintendent re- 
ported at the next Annual Conference session as 
follows: “The ‘White Gifts’ service was very helpful 
on Ontario District last year, not only in the money 
contributed, but in the personal service pledged, and 
the general beneficent spiritual influence of the serv- 
ice. I am sure it would be well worth repeating.” 
Another said in his report: “The ‘White Christmas’ 
service in connection with the permanent fund move- 
ment was a great spiritual blessing. Many of: the 
young people gave themselves for personal work for 
‘Jesus, and immediate spiritual results were seen in 
many of the schools.” 


Christmas this year ? If you think it is easier to hold to 


Christmas, how do you account for the enthusiastic success of the methods tested 
by the schools here referred to 2 


~ 


The Methodist Episcopal Church at Ilion, one of 
the strongest and most active in Mohawk Valley, was 
one of the few in this section which had adopted the 
observance of the White Gifts Christmas before the 
united effort was made. The pastor at that time 
wrote: “For the ~~ three years the Ilion Methodist 
Episcopal Church has used the “White Gift’ pro- 
gram at the Christmas celebration. Few single fea- 
tures of church work have been more satisfactory. 
A good sum has been realized each year for worthy 
objects; but, better still, the whole church has been 
inspired with the Christmas spirit. Several dedi- 
cated their lives to Christ, and many consecrated 
themselves to service. 

“Last year the Veteran Preachers’ Fund was the 
principal object of the gifts. One hundred dollars 
was given for this fund, and fifty for local charities. 
The ‘White Gift’ Christmas has such a blessin 
to the Ilion church that it will probably be continue 
in some form through the coming years.” 

Another pastor related. how it admirably prepared 
the way for a revival. After stating the amount of 
money raised, he added? “The spiritual results were 
so merged with the revival which immediately fol- 
lowed ‘that it was-difficult to separate the two. I feel 
that the Christmas.observance. was a factor in, the 
gracious results of the revival. The idea is certainly 
an excellent one, if thoroughly worked.” a 

A worker who was a leader in Sunday-school activ- 
ities in Jefferson County, and also superintendent of 
his local school, wrote thus of the observance of the 
White Christmas both in the county and in the school 
with which he was associated: “For three years I 
have been advocating from the platform and through 
my weekly Sunday-school letters in the daily press of 
our county the ‘White Gifts’ service; and many of 
our schools used it last Christmas, including some 
of the largest and most progressive. One of our 
leading schools has used the service, with some vari- 
ations, for three seasons. Some of our smaller 
schools used it with equal success. 

“In our own school we have used the service twice, 
each time on Sunday evening and with a different 
story read. With the church lights off, but with the 
cross burning bright inside the altar rail, the entire 
school comes to the altar, class by class, and leaves 
the gifts. There is an uplift to the service that af- 
fects the. congregation as well as the scholars. I 
have heard many favorable expressions of the serv- 
ice. We always try to put first things first, and place 
the giving of self as the great feature, with service 
next and substance last.” 

The superintendent of a village school wrote: “We 
observed the ‘White Christmas’ last year, and I be- 
lieve that it is the real spirit of Christmas. I also 
believe that the schools can be educated up to it.” 

The writer was then pastor at Dolgeville, N. Y., a 
busy manufacturing village, where he served six 
years, leaving for a new appointment last April. The 
Sunday-school board met several times in the fall of 
1915 to consider the question of changing from their 
former plan of observing Christmas and adopting the 
White Christmas. This was eventually decided, but 

. it was rather late for careful preparation. The new 
plan, however, once tried, promptly commended itself. 

The next year preparations were begun early. A 

ageant, “White Gifts for the King,”- by Jessie 

rown Pounds, was effectively rendered after bein 
carefully prepared. -The reading of “A Legend o 
~ Cathay” was particularly impressive. Around a large 
white cross, with the electric lights in the background, 
representatives from the various departments: placed 
their gifts. They had indicated the gift they wished 
to make on the little leaflets which had been in the 
hands .of each teacher and scholar for a week. Many 
checked the item which affirmed the consecration of 
their lives to Christ; then they also indicated the 
things they would be willing to do in the future. 

.This was made easy~because of the suggestive list 
given to them for consideration; and: thus’ they ‘were 
able to make their gifts of service thoughtfully and 
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intelligently. Each—individual, of course, signed his 
own card. Each individual also had the privilege of 
indicating what he wished done witk his offering of 
substance. One class, for instance, agreed that their 
offering should go toward the support of a boy on 
the foreign mission field. Another class designated 
a needy family in the community as the object of its 
gift. The Sunday-school board had indicated the 
permanent fund as the object of all gifts not other- 
wise specified; and the entire school had been fully 
informed of this decision in advance. When all the 
offerings were deposited on a white covering, the 
pastor offered a special prayer. 

A greater spirit of activity prevailed in the Sun- 
day-school subsequently as a result of this service. 
Some young people were also received into the 
church, Several persons were found to express a 
willingness to teach in the school. Many devoted 
themselves to the work of the missionary societies ; 
one young woman expressed a willingness to lead an 
Epworth League meeting. A small teacher training 
class was formed from those who had indicated a 
desire to take the study, and a teacher for the class 
was found among the number. . 

’ “We can never go back to the old way of obgerv- 
ing Christmas after this beautiful service,” emphati- 
cally affirmed a mother of young children who was 
also a teacher. And the Sunday-school has not up 
to’ this time, nor Hasthere appeared a desire to do 
so. The new features have made deep and lasting 
appeals. Of course the programs change yearly; and 
in more recent years the various appeals which have 
come from suffering Europe and other parts of the 
worid have received consideration in the gifts~ of 
substance. 

The school, however, has maintained the habit of 

iving a Christmas party on one afternoon befure the 

hite Christmas service is rendered for the Begin- 
ners’ and Primary Departments. A few stories are 
told and a light supper served. The children have 
been told the meaning of Christmas by the pastor or 
some one else, and the little folks have been reminded 
of the fact that because it is the birthday of Jesus 
a birthday offering will be made to him. This never 
fails to interest them, and they ~are enthusiastic in 
making their “White Gifts for the King.” Thus they 
observe the new Christmas spirit which is also the 
true Christmas spirit, and the new generation is grow- 
ing up with a changed and a more satisfactory con- 
ception of the celebration of the Christmas season in 
our Sunday-schools—William J. Hart, D.D., Sandy 
Creek, N. 4 ; 


How We Helped Needy Families 


Of Sunday-school has for several years past con- 
ducted a “White Gift Christmas” on the Sunday 
preceding Christmas. For the one I wish to write 
about the superintendent of the school appointed a 
committee on arrangements whose duties were to do 
the necessary decorating and prepare the program. 

Our: school is so large that we use the church 
auditorium above’ the Junior Department, but for 
this service we had all departments assemble together. 
The committee decorated the church most effectively 
by covering all the wood panels of the balconies and 
choir loft with white crepe paper and then trimmed 
them with cedar festooning. The pulpit was covered 
with white crepe paper and trimmed with cedar, the 
platform with white canvas, while small Christmas 
trees, about twenty-four inches high, were placed in 
gallon jars of wet sand and put on the edge of the 
platform. 

One of our boys drew a beautiful crayon picture 
of the Three Wise Men, which we placed against the 
pipe organ. An electric lamp placed above it gave 
the desired light. 

All this gave a decided Christmas appearance. The 
Sunday before this service white envelopes were fur- 
nished the scholars, on which the words “White Gift 
Service” were printed. The pupils and teachers were 
instructed to bring their offerings to the White Gift 
service on the following Sunday. Many brought 
money, which was collécted by the teacher and placed 
in a large- white envelope. One class wrote on a 
card, “We will fill and deliver Christmas baskets to 
six poor families”; another, “Each one of our girls 
will bring a poor child to a Christnras party to be 
given by our class, and furnish gifts for each poor 
child.” There were several such cards: 

Two little girls, about seven years old, dressed in 
white, -and holding white baskets, stood on the plat- 
form to receive the gifts. The superintendent called 
for the representatives of the classes to bring their 
gifts to the platform and deposit them in the white 
baskets held by the two little girls. 

Either the teacher or a scholar came forward as 
his department was called. This resulted in some 
forty poor families being supplied with Christmas 
cheer, the baskets being delivered the day before 
Christmas, and some fifty poor children were the 
guests of two classes, each receiving a gift besides 
refreshments, and having a jolly good time about 
the bright Christmas tree. 

Emphasis was given to the great gift of the soul to 
Christ. —G. A. Anderson, General Superintendent, 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school, Aurora, Ill. 
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LESSON 7. NOVEMBER 13. PAUL BEFORE THE ROMAN GOVERNOR 


Golden Text.—Herein I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of offence toward,God and men always.—Acts 24 : 16 


- Acts 23:25 to 24: 27 





. The Lesson Pilot 
By Howard A. Banks 


"Getting Started in Clase 


in reply” — ; 
Is that the way you begin a letter? } 

Business as ‘well as friendship is to-day recogniz- 
ing that letter-writing is a real art, Claudius Lysias 
was a flar (Acts 23:26), but he was a good letter- 
writer. His missive to his superior is a model of 
conciseness, and yet it is graceful and well rounded. 
A letter need not be long to tell.a great deal. Luke 

ives only “the form” of it (Mrs. Askew, 1). But 

uke had*a good memory, with the Holy Spirit 
to freshen it. here did Luke hear the letter quoted? 

It is very unusual to have a lesson with the liter- 
ary arts of letter-writing and oratory so prominent as 
in this one. 


Our Background Material 

An estimate of the character of Felix is quoted 
from the historian Tacitus by Dr. Thomas (I, 4; see 
also Mrs. Askew, 2, and Mr. Smith,-2), Felix was 
an ancient grafter, and tuhderwent trial once for 
winking at robbery and accepting, bribes, but was ac- 
uitted. Is there a hint in his expecting a bribe 
Yew Paul that Paul’s family had the reputation 
of being wealthy? (Mrs. Askew, 4.) Perhaps Felix 
thought he might tap the gift box which Paul carried 
up to Jerusalem from the generous. Gentile Churches 
(Acts 24:17).. Was that the real reason Felix al- 
lowed Paul free access to his acquaintance? 

The beautiful Jewess, Drusilla, daughter of Herod 


OV in veoh of the 3rd inst. to hand. Would say 


' Agrippa I (Acts 12) was once betrothed to Antiochus 


Epiphanes, but was married to-Azizus, King of 
Emesa, on his becoming a Jew. She was seduced by 
Felix with the aid of Simon, a Cyprian sorcerer, and 
Felix took her for his wife.. By him she had a son, 
Agrippa, and the. two perished in the eruption of 


‘Mt. Vesuvius. 


The Lesson Itself 
‘The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- . 
son-articles in this issue. Bold-face agers at the end 
of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Antipatris (23:31) was forty-two miles from Je- 
rusalem and twenty-six from Caesarea, It was the 
ancient. Caphar Saba, rebuilt by Herod the Great, 
Drusilla’s grandfather, in honor of his father, Anti- 
pater. : 

Among the “worthy deeds” of Felix (v. 2) was 
the hiring of the very same zealot assassins he had 
been hounding’ to death,“to’ murder the high priest 
Jonathan. The “great quietness” which Felix’s “prov- 
idence” had-accomplished must be considered in the 
light “of Josephus’ statement that “by unseasonable 
remedies he only aggravated” the evils of Judea, 

Just what was involved in the charges against 
Paul is analyzed by Dr. Thomas (I, 2). A man out- 
and-out for God is all too often a “pestilence” or a 
“pest” (the literal Greek of v. 5) to the devil’s 
agents, 

It was an able “orator” employed against the apos- 
tle—no doubt the leader of the Jerusalem bar — 
but an abler who replied. -Paul would not stoop to 
sycophancy as Tertullus did (Mrs. Askew, 2), but 
he found a. way to recognize the magistrate’s fitness 
as a judge. he dignity and courage of his de- 
fense are forcibly brought out by Dr. Smellie (2) 
and Dr. Thomas (III, 6). 

How overwhelmingly convincing Paul’s defense 
was is shown by Dr. Fhsmns (I, 2). It was absurd 
to charge that a seditious lot could be hatched in 
only twelve days (v. 11). Besides Paul proved an 
alibi. Paul’s chances for justice under Roman law 
are described in Sir William. Ramsay’s article on 
page 597 of-this issue, “Rome’s Treatment of State 
Offeriders.” 2 

“These twelve days are best reckoned thus: First 
day, Paul arrived at Jerusalem and met with James 
(21:15); second day, made his first visit to the 
Temple as a Nazarite; third to seventh days, per- 
formed the Nazarite ceremonies and was arrested 
by Claudius Lysias; eighth day, was arraigned be- 
fore the Sanhedrin; nmth day, was informed of 
the assassination plot and left Jerusalem; tenth -day, 
arrived at Antipatris; eleventh day, was delivered 
over to Felix in Caesarea; twelfth day, in the palace 
of Herod; thirteenth day, appeared before Felix.” 
—International Revision Commentary on the New 
Testament, 

To the conscience-stricken wretch, the judge, the 
unruffied. and unafraid prisoner declares - that 
has .a conscience “void of offense” toward man and 
God. It was a statement that impressed one of the 
wickedest men of his times. Our consciences ought 
to be just as sensitive to convey to the soul’s listening 


Devotional Psalm 62: 
pete Ey sks entice. 


Primpry oo 3 Paul was Not Afraid. 
sson Material : Acts 24 : 10-16, 

Memory Verse ; What time I am afraid, I will put my trust 

in thee.—Psalm 56 : 

Junior Tepic ; The Geant <6 Panic Gouicas. 

Lesson Material ; Acts 24 : 10-23. 
Memory Verse ;: Psalm 118 : 6. 

Senior Topic : Defense before a.Roman Gover- 


nor. * 
Lesson Material : Acts 24 : 10-19, 22-27. 
and : 


Topic for Young People Adults : Paul’s before Felix. 











The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
Acts 24 : 10-27, 


1¢@ And when the governor had beckoned unto him to 
speak, Paul answered, 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been. of many years 
a judge unto this nation, | cheerfully make my defence: 
11 seeing that thou canst take knowledge that it is not 
more than twelve days since I went up to worship at Jeru- 
salem: 12 and neither in the temple did they find me dis- 
puting with any man or stirring up a crowd, nor 
synagogues, nor in the city. 13 Neither can they prove 
thee the things whereof they now accuse me. 14 But th 
I confess unto thee, that after the Way which they 
sect, so serve I the God of our fathers, believing all 
which are according to the law, and which are writ 
the prophets; 15 having hope toward God, which these 
themselves ‘look for, that there shall be a res 
both of the just and unjust. 16 *Herein I also 
myself to have a conscience void of offence toward 
and men always. 17 Now after some years I came to 
alms to my nation, and offerings: 18 “amidst which they 
found me purified in the temple, with no crowd, nor yet 
with tumult: but there were certain Jews from Asia — 19 
who ought to have been here before thee, and to make ac- 
cusation, if they had aught against me. 20 Or else let 
these men themselves say what wrong-doing they found 
when I stood before the il, 21 
one voice, that I cried standing among them, Touching 
the resurrection of the dead I am called in question ‘before 
you this day. 

22 But Felix, having more exact knowledge concerning 
the Way, deferred them, saying, When Lysias the ‘chief 
captain shall come dowh, Iwill determine your matter. 
23 And he ‘gave order to’ the centurion that he should be 
kept in charge, and should have indulgence; and. not to 
forbid any of his friends te minister unto him. 

24 But after certain. days,: Felix: came’ with Drusilla, *his 
wife, who was a Jewess, and sent for Paul, and heard him 


iy 
treet 


Fall 





concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. 25 And as he rea- 
soned 


of righteousness, and self-control, and the judgment 
te come, Felix was terrified, and answered, Go thy way 
for this time; and when I have a convenient season, | will 
call thee unto me. 26 He hoped withal that money would 
be given him of Paul: wherefore also he sent for him the 
oftener, and communed: with him: 27 But when two years 
were fulfilled, Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus; 
and desiring to gain favor with the Jews, Felix left Paul 
in bonds. =. 


“1Or, accept %Or, On this account °Or, in presenting 
which ‘Or, military tribune Gr. chilianch. *Gr. his own 
wife. 
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ear any sin hidden. in the life, as that delicate sur- 
geon’s telephone used in the war to convey to his 
ear the metallic ring. of the bullet imbedded in the 
flesh (Round-Table, 4; see also Round-Table, 3; 
Mr. Ridgway, 1). : 

When a conscience is exercised as ‘Paul did his 
(v. 16) its owner will have the missionary vision in 
some form (Miss Homer-Dixon). 

The_secret of Paul’s courage when face to face 
with his accusers is illustrated by Mr. Howard in 
his suggestion to the superintendent. * 

The liberty which the Roman ruler allowed Paul 
shows that he realized the hollowness of the whole 
accusation against the apostle (Dr..Thomas, I, 3). 

Paul was just as faithful in preaching to a con- 
gregation of two as to a: great see sentien of 
thousands (Dr, Thomas, FII, 6). He did not allow 
the wearing of the ermine of the judge or the finery 
of the fashionable woman of the world to obscure his 
vision of the need of soul surgery (Dr. Smellie, 3, 4). 

Felix was a cultured man, ace acquainted through 
his consort with the Jewish law, and anticipated an 
evening’s intellectual entertainment when he asked 
Paul to engage in a religious debate. But Paul 
knew that the important thing was life, resurrection 
life in Christ, and his mes was to‘the Soul. At 
such a crisis in one’s life delay“is often fatal (Dr. 





The Reaction 


Ah, dear friends, how it shames me to look 
at Paul !—Alexander. Smellie (in mailing his lesson 
article). 


What about the rest of us? 

















pt it be for this. 


> 


Smellie, 5; Round-Table, 3; Mrs. Askew, 3). The 

time had come for Felix to weigh anchor, but he 

took. a chance (The Lesson Cartoon). 
Procrastination is an ally of hell. Moody in his 

younger ministry learned a terrible lesson about 

nitting his hearers to postpone a decision for 

thrist (Round-Table, 2). s it pay to postpone * 

a ioe there is a tiger in the path? (Round- 

able, 1. 


The Truth that Is Golden 
No man can be happy outside the will and plan’ 


of God for his life. The name of Paul’s judge \ 


means “happy” (Dr. Ellis; Dr, Thomas, III, 5), but 
“the pursuit of happiness” by Felix had been along 
the lanes of lust and lucre. He had not found hap- 
piness in such ways — neither can, you. The mari 
who possessed it stood before him in chains, but all 
they typified of persecution and suffering could net 
withhold from him the soul-rest which found itt 
the risen Christ, whose resurrection he made the 
heart center of his appeal to the consciénce-troubled 
Roman ruler. 

Teaching Points - 

There is no evidence that the “convenient season,” 
which Felix saw ahead of him as a traveler sees 
a mirage in the desert, ever really materialized (Fam- 
ity Worship for Thursday). ; f 

_What it means to shirk a responsibility, as Felix 
did with Paul, is illustrated from the Old Testament 
by Mr. Smith. 

The subject for the Young People’s Meeting this 
week is-“Bible Examples of Personal Evangelism.” 
Paul is a wonderful exemplar in his dealing with 
Felix and Drusilla. . ‘ 
Questions for Study and Discussion 

Why did Paul lay emphasis on the short time that 
had elapsed since he reached Jerusalem until the 
present ‘moment? (Dr. Thomas, I, 2.) f 

Was Paul apologizing for unfairly “starting some- 
thing” “in that “exception” he ‘noted in his address 
beforé Felix? (v.21; Mr. Ridgway, 2.) 

. How long did Felix procrastinate? (Mr. Smith, 
in “Say Fellows —,” 1.) 

Why. did: not Drusilla tremble as well as Felix? 
(v. 25.) 

PHILADELPHIA. - 


This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, B.D., Ph.D. 
Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata Collége 





THE PrincipLE or CoNCENTRATION.—Organize 
the lesson’ around one central and important 
truth whenever possible, 











AUL’S defense before Felix is the defense not of 
himself, but of “the Way” of life which he be- 
lieves in and walks in. Paul’s way of life is in 
great contrast to the way of his adversaries and of 
the Roman governor before whom he speaks. The 
name Felix, or “Happy,” was a misnomer so far as 
the governor was concerned; it might have been ap- 
plie truly to the one who seed prisoner before 

im. 

What is revealed to us of “the Way”-in the scene 
before us? First of all, it.is a way of Truth, in con- 
trast with the way of lying revealed by Paul’s ac- 
cusers. No false flattery stains the speech of this « 
man on trial for his life. _ But «instead, the courage 
of truth—truth that denies false accusation; truth 
that shuns not_to declare that the speaker is a fol- 
lower of the Way which his accusers call the Sect 
of the Nazarenes; truth courageous enough to re- 
peat that for which Paul was commanded to be smit- 
ten by the same high priest now present to accuse 
him — that his conscience was void of offense toward 
God and men. The Way was a way of conscience 
as well as truth, and evidently a way of courage also. 

That this Way is indeed a way of life is empha- 
sized not only by Paul’s assertion that it is the way 
in which he seryes God, but by the fact that twice 
he stresses the fact of the resurrection. It is a way 
of everlasting life unto those who accept Him who is 
the Resurrection and the Life. And this way of 
life Paul urged upon the governor until, terrified 
because of the kind of conscience that “makes cow- 
ards of us all,” he deliberately turned from the only 
Way of Life and, uttering the excuse of a more con- 
venient season, walked away into the way of death; 
that begins here; but is consummated after “the jprdg- 
ment ta come.” 


Huntincpon, Pa. 
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for November 13 


The Lesson as a Whole 


By the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas,. D.D. 





1. The Lesson’s Main Message 

The Action (23: 25-35). By his prompt action, 
the chief captain saved Paul from the Jews, and’ 
sending him to Felix was the best possible guarantee 
of both protection and fairness of treatment. 

The Accusation (24:1-9). The counsel employed 
was decidedly able, and after a word of praise for 
Felix he made three charges against Paul (vs. 5, 6): 
sedition against the state, sectarianism inst the 
Jewish community, and sacrilege against God. The 
‘untruth of all this is obvious, and the ulterior object 
of the Jews equally clear. (1) 

The Answer (vs. 10-21). ' The spirit of Paul’s 
reply is very fine, and he makes a complete answer 
to the three charges. Against sedition (vs. 10-13), 
he shows that only twelve days. had elapsed since the 
trouble arose. Against sectarianism (vs. 14-16), he 
points out that he was still a worshiper of the God 
of their fathers and was only believing and teaching 
what the Jews themselves were constantly believing 
and hoping. Against sacrilege (vs. 17-21), he points 
out how utterly unfounded is the ct rg: A goed 
outline of this speech can be studied in Stifler’s book 
(see below). Special notice should be given to the 
way in which Paul seizes opportunities to witness 
for Christ- and his truth. (2)- 

The Aim (vs. 22, 23). Felix knew sufficient of the 
religion of Christ to see that these charges were base- 
less, and so he deferred decision and meanwhile gave 
Paul a great deal of privilege while he was still a 
prisoner. All this shows that Felix realized the hol- 
lowness of the whole matter. (3) ; 

The: Attitude (vs. 24-27). Felix was evidently in- 
terested in the prisoner, for he sent for him and heard 
him concerning the new religion. The faithfulness 
of Paul in presenting the threefold truth terrified 
Felix, who nevertheless procrastinated and spoke of 
a “convenient season” which, as we know, never 
came. On the contrary, he seems to have become 
hardened, for either then or subsequently he hoped 
that money would be given him to release Paul: 
Felix, is known to have been. a corrupt as. well as a 
cruel .man,.and the Roman, historian ,Tacitus. spake 


of him,as “wielding the pgwer, of a king with the. 


x 


mind of a slave.” But the money was tiot forth 
coming, and at the end of two years, when Felix 
was recalled to Rome-.on account of the chargeSNaid 
against him, he left Paula prisoner in order to gain 
favor with the Jews, who were implacable in their 
hostility to him on account. of: his. cruelty: and love 
of “graft.” (4) < 

Devotional Reading : Psalm 62: 5-12. A very suit- 
able message for such circumstances as those of Paul. 
(1) The appeal, verses 5 to 8. Observe the emphasis 
on “my” in connection with God; (2) reasons for 
the appeal, verses 9 to 12: the weakness of man, 
verse 9; the futility of wealth, verse 10; the certainty 
of God, verses 11 and 12, 


Books.—Commentaries on Acts: Erdman (West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, $1); Walker (Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, $2) ; Hackett (American Baptist 
Publication Society; Philadelphia, ‘$2). Ramsay, “St. 
Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen” (Geo. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New Yofk, B50) 3 P. W. Wilson, 
“The Church We Forget” (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, $2) ; “Introduction to the Book of Acts,” 
by Stifler Revell $1) ; Conybeare and Howson, “The 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul” (Longmans, Green and 
Co., Revell, Scribner’s, S. S. Scranton Co., at prices 
from $1 ont: Stalker, “The Life of St. Paul” 
(Revell, oo cts.); Whyte, “The Apostle Paul” (Oli- 
phants, London, 4s 6d), Stirling’s Atlas of the Acts 
and Epistles, pp. 21, 22 (Revell, 75 cts.). Davis’ Bible 
Distionary, articles on Felix, Caesarea, Antipatris, 
Amemlen, Corbedlius, Drusilla (Westminster Préss, $4) ; 
Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s ee (The Sunday 
School Times Co., Philadelphia, 25 cts.). 

(The prices of books, owing to unusual publish- 
ing conditions, are necessarily subject to change 
without notice.) : 


Il. Reference Material 
Luke 12:4-12. 


The passage, Luke 12:4-12, helpfully filustrates ' 


Paul’s circumstances at this time. 


1. The threefold call: to fear, verses 4, 5; to fear- 
lessness, verses 4, 6, 7, 11, 12; to faithfulness, verses 


. 8 to 10. 


2. The fourfold confidence: privilege, “my friends,” 
verse 4; providence, verse 6; preciousness, verse -7; 
power, verse 12. 


Ill. The Graded Topics 

1. Intermediate and Senior: Defense Before a Ro- 
man Governor. We usually speak about “Paul befere 
Felix,” but we must not forget the other-picture of 
“Felix before Paul.” Notice (1) what Paut did not 
do, 24: 40-13. (2) what Paul did do, verses 14-21; 
(3) what Felix failed: to do,..yerses 22-27. In all 


-of all men to be right with 
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this notice Paul’s faithfulness, frankness, and fear- 
lessness, It is very sad and solemn also that after 
the judge showed ah interest in the prisoner and his 
message (vs. 23, 24), he became indifferent (v. 26) 
and thereby revealed his iniquity (v. 27). (5) 

2. Young People and Adults: Paul’s Defense Be- 
fore Felix, When Paul preached at Antioch, almost 
the whole city heard him (13: Fae but here (v. 24) 
was a congregation of two. rist’s sermons were 
often delivered to individuals (John 4).° The public 
defense of Paul (vs. 10-21) can be carefully studied 
(as above) for its splendid spiritual attitude and its 
unflinching maintenance of truth against the three 
charges.. But the private message before Felix should 
also be specially noted. It was fourfold: (1) He 
preached righteousness; that is, rightness, the need 
i i is would doubt- 
less include a proof of man’s failure through sin and 
God's offer of righteousness in Christ (Rom. 3: 19-21). 
(2) He preached temperance ; that is, self-control, and 
this would come home with great force to Felix and 
Drusilla in view of their terrible history and guilt. 
(3) He preached judgment, which would be the pen- 
alty of sin. (4) But he did not fail to preach the 
remedy for sin, because Felix heard him concerning 
“the faith in Christ Jesus.” Thus, Paul would show 
how righteousness was provided and could be received, 
how self-control was made possible, and how judg- 
ment would be effected.+(6) 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson : 

The Golden Text is one of several revelations of 
Paul which we find in all these experiences. He had 
been falsely charged with three things (see above), 
and in reply he shows the truth. But in doing this 
he reveals himself, and one word that includes every- 
thing is Loyalty. 

1.-The Motive of Loyalty, “Herein.” This refers 
back to the faith and-hope mentioned in the earlier 
verses. This alone is the secret of loyalty, for only 
as our heart is right with-God through faith and 
hope can our conscience be truly sensitive. 

2. The Expression of Loyalty. “A conscience void 
of offense toward God and man always.” This is 
the essence of the Apostle’s life. He was free from 
stumbling towards God, and his actions did not cause 
any one else to be “tripped up.” 

3. The Exercise of Loyalty, “I also exercise my- 
self.”.. The Apostle’s effort was habitual, systematic; 
and methodical. He lived in God’s presence, moment 
by moment, and..was, therefore, consciously right 
towards God and those around him. 

V. Leading Questions in 

State the three charges against "Paul, their ap- 
parent truth, their essential falsity, and show how 
they were met. 

Give: briefly the New Testament teaching about 
conscience. 

What three things in verses 14-16 can be said to 
sum up Paul’s life 

What is the forceof “the Way” as Goartive of 
Christianity? (vs. 14, 22; John 14:6. See H. Clay 
Trumbull’s “Studies in Oriental Social Life,” The 
Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia, $2.) 

What revelations of Paul’s character are seen here? 

What five things sum*up the character of Felix? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The One-Minute Mission Talk 


By Homera Homer-Dixon 


HE apostle found it needed strenuous “exercise” 

to keep his conscience void of offense towards 
God and man! (Acts 24:16.) Any missionary will 
corroborate the statement that such exercise is far 
more strenuous than golfing or rowig. God is our 
Employer; but are we as faithful and steady in 
his work as the business man’s stenographer or the 
housewifé’s maid? We are debtors to the heathen 
(Rom, 1:14). Are we paying the debt as quickly and 
honorably as we can? Only when we have preached 
or sent the Gospel to the uttermost ends of the earth 
can the church at last. say her conscience is clear. 
apennaes let us individually exercise ourselves to 
this end. 


Nracara Fatts, Can. 
we 


The Prisoner Who is the Judge 


By the Rev. Alexander Smellie,; D.D. 


UL rises to his full stature when he is in 

nds. It should always be so with the Chris- 

~tian. We never discover how much the Lord 

€hrist can do for us and in us— what secret’ com- 

forts he whispgrs to the soul, what ringing words 

he qualifies the lips to speak, what deeds of valor 

and victory he equips the life to perform — until 

we are confrofited with the powér of the night, and 

the press of the storm; and the post of the foe. Our 
extremity is our Lord’s opportunity, 


So, first, we have Paul as advocate. 
Tertulius, the flippant and fulsome , pleader, had 
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said his say, cringing before the procurator on the 
, and vilifying the prisoner at the bar. Now it 
was the prisoner's turn; and his accent was entirely 
different. There was courtesy in it, for Christianity 
invariably makes gentlemen, Paul could not figtter 
Felix, as the counsel for the prosecution had stooped 
to do; but he could at least recognize the magis- 
trate’s fitness, from continuance in office, to under- 
stand the questions in dispute and to pronounce sen- 
tence upon them; and he did this in frank-and cordial 
tones. There was honest indignation—no flurry of 
excitement, no heat of revengeful passion, but a quiet 
and reasoned denial of the charges leveled unjustly 
against him. There was brave confession, too, of 
the faith which was “the master-light of all his day”: 
his accusers might declare him a heretic, but the 
law and the prophets were as dear to him as to them, 
and he looked forward in ‘trust and hope to the 
resurrection from the dead. And there was a sim- 
= and sufficient code of morality; he reverenced 
is conscience as his .king, and exercised himself to 
keep it offenseless before the tribunal of God and in 
the oe of men. (1) 

Refinement and delicacy of word and manner and 
thought; the consciousness of innocence; a great de- 
light in the Scriptures, and a firm and glad expecta- 
tion of immortality; and then, to crown all,. the 
supremacy-of conscience, which has been enlightened 
from above, which is sensitive like the magnetic needle 
to the law- of right and wrong, and which discerns 
the will of God and loves what it discerns — here, 
indeed, is religion, beth theoretical and practical, of 
the noblest sort. “The bonny Earl o’ Moray, he 
micht ha’ been a king,” the Scots ballad says; but 
the prisoner, who can humbly claim that this religion 
governs his inner heart and his outer life, is already 


_ and actually a king. No fetters can bind his spirit. 


No unrighteous indictment can despoil him of his 
dignities and treasures. With such a prisoner we 
“ai well rejoice to stand side by side in the dock. 

Next, we have Paul as surgeon. 

The apostle had his private no less than his pub- 
lic ministry; and he was as unflinchingly faithful 
in the one as in the other. Felix and his consort 
Drusilla sent for him, and, in the seclusion of their 
gilded chamber, heard him concerning the tym in 
Christ, They were great and illustrious, while to all 
appearance he was helpless and absolutely at their 
mercy; a word from them, a nod, would hurry him 
to a malefactor’s death; but he felt no tremor of 
fright in their presence, for he was strong in the 
Lord and in the power the -Lord can give. They 
were just two in number—not: a thronging congre- 
gation nor a vast crowd, but only a pair of naked 
and needy and erring souls exposed now to his gaze; 
but he remembered that the Gospel is for the unit, 
the individual, the single sheep that has gone astray 
while the ninety-and-nine remain in the fold, the 
prodigal son or daughter out by the swine-troughs 
in the far country. They were sunk in bondage to 
evil—the man, as Tacitus wrote, with the position 
of a prince and the temper of a slave; the woman, 
not his lawful wife but cajoled from her husband 
into a guilty and shameful alliance; but Paul was 
missionary of a Christ who saves the chief of sinners, 
and, while he probed their festering iniquities to 
their roots, he could apply the cure which is sov- 
ereign and effectual, (3) 

“We touch heaven,” Mr. Stephen Paget says, speak- 
ing to medical students, “when we lay our hands on 
a human body.” But we touch both heaven and hell 
when we lay our hands on a human soul. This is the 
divine surgery to which we are called —to go after 
the individual, to reveal to him his deadly canker 
and wound, not to spare him.for all his external 
rank and authority, and yet to assure him that there 
is a celestial remedy for his malignant sore. God 
give us the wisdom, the courage, and the grace to 
use our scalpel as Paul used his. (4) 


Lastly, we have Paul as judge. 

Felix ‘was interested in religious debate. He was 
impressible, He was disposed to deal leniently with 
the minister of Christ. Yet there were counteract- 
ing elements in him which prevailed over every tran- 
sient emotion towards . He was greedy of 
money, and looked for a bribe. He procrastinated, 
waited for what he called a convenient season, kept 
repeating that ruinous and fatal word, “To-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and to-morrow”! And he loved the 
meshes and entanglements of sin’s net, and had neither 
the strength nor the will to break loose from them. 
So it came about that, when he had asked Paul for 
amusement, Paul gave him pain and punishment in- 
stead. As he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled, (8) 

Thus we get a hint of two ingredients in our Chris- 
tian witness, which we are tempted to slur over and 
sometimes to omit. One is this, that our Lord re- 
uires not only the belief of the mind and heart, but 
the character which is straight and true, which shuns 
and condemns all sin, and which in daily life is de- 
termined by His grace to follow those things alone 
that are honorable and pure and just. And othee 
is this, that our Lord has in himself an unalterable 
abhorrence of evil, and must ultimately visit it with 
his awful penalty of tribulation and anguish and the 
outer darkness where are weeping and gnashing of 
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teeth. Severity as much as goodness is 
part of the perfection of the God we 
worship, ang there are stern lines in the 
face even of Jesus Christ. We may 
seem to be judges rather than evangel- 
ists when we proclaim these ingredients ; 
but there are hours when the judge is 
- the real evangelist, and when the road 
to the wealthy place of rest and peace 
runs through fire and through water. 


CaRLUKE, SCOTLAND. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Community Liars.—Neither can 
they prove to thee the thugs whereof 
they now accuse me (v. 13). Neither 
can you. Neither can they. Did 
ou ever stop to think what would 

ppen in Squedunk social circles if 
“Paul” or “Pauline” would just re- 
tain. Dobson and Fo the lawyers 
and hale you over to the county seat 
for criminal libel? Could you sub- 
stantiate even to a little bit one ten- 
thousandth of the thing you help pass 
on about your neighbor? Stuff that has 
just about as much truth in it as this 
old Satanic+fruit of sectarian hate. How 
would you feel, and what could you 
say when old Fogg, asking for big dam- 
ages for defamation of character, shakes 
his long, bony finger at you and cries, 
“And so, Grundy, with no evidence what- 
ever, you are. sugh an infamous scoun- 
drel as -to‘try and ruin the character 
and damn the reputation for life of one 
of your neighbors who never did you 
any harm. Both you and your wife 
ought to be in the penitentiary or mad- 
house.” As-.the poet has made Iago 
Say, 

“Who steals my purse steals trash; ... 

But he that filches from me my good nam 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And.makes me poor indeed.” 


So-when you are halted for the next 
“secret,” let the picture of the’ court 
room andthe jail rise up before you. If 
oung lawyers, instead of chasing am- 
ulances would chase scandal victims 
and, like Messrs. Dobson and Fogg, 
take the job on spec they might do a 
good turn for themselves and for the 
community and the ninth commandment. 
They lied abouts Paul, they lied about 
his Master, they will lie about you, your 
wife, your Sister, your. daughter. Our 
graveyards have many a mound over the 
victim of Squedunk tongue (Psa. 109: 2; 
James 3:6). 


My Thermos Can.—A conscience void 
of offence toward God and men always 
(v. 16). On my last birthday I was pre- 
sented with a beautiful nickel ‘Thermos 
can, not a bottle, but a bucket with a 
bail. It holds three pints. You know 
how such things are made. Around the 
inside shell is a “void” or vacuum. Here 
is how my cunning Thermos ¢an is in- 
tended. to be used. When I go to 
town, I am-supposed to leave the can 
at “Sautters” or some other high grade 
ice cream place, where it will be filled 
and ready tor me when I make the 4.50. 
That evening when we open the can for 
a little refreshment, we find the ice 
cream hard and delicious in spite of the 
hot weather and the absence of ice. Now 
when we have a void or vacuum con- 
science, such as Paul had, protecting 
our souls we will find always the con- 
tents firm, sweet, delicious, and refresh- 
ing. The “hot weather” of adverse cir- 
cumstances can’t “take the starch out” 
of a Christian when he is incased in 
the “void” conscience. A letter from the 
Department of Internal Revenue does 
not give a jolt when an honest income 
return has been made.. A note from the 
teacher does not disturb or spoil the 
supper when Tom has been a good bey. 
“Uncle Billy, I never saw anybody like 
you. Nothing seems to worry you,” 
folks say to Uncle Billy Watson. “Why 
should any of the hands worry when 
they stand in with the Boss?” replies 
Uncle Billy. But speaking of the Ther- 
mos can. You know they are easily 
broken. Haye to be awfully careful 
with them. aul had to be alert all the 
time to keep that vacuum conscience of 
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let evérybody handle my Thermos can 
either! (Prov. 20:27; Titus 1:15.) (1) 


The Good Sport.—Except it be... 


rection ,. . 1 aiw-called in question (v. 
21). Do you think Paul had any rea- 
son to reproach himself. for havin 
started the hair-pulling match that day 
I have always kinda liked it, but Paul 
seems to have been a little doubtful about 
its having been the right thing to do. 
God has created certain animals “who 
save themselves by “kicking up a dust.” 
The cuttlefish is one of them. Many an 
animal of the human species has made 
escape by “throwing out the ink,” so 
to speak. Starting an argument in or- 
der to sidestep the main issue is a fa- 
miliar devi-e to fet away from an un- 
stable position. There is a certain party 
well known to all of us who has used 
this trick for years. In order to keep 
from being buffeted and handcuffed in 
the little old town of Squedunk he just 
set the Methodists and Presbyterians 
hammering each other about some fool 
nothing or other. Maybe you have been 
one of the Sads or Phars yourself? I 
have an idea that maybe 
Paul, on more careful consideration, 
was ashamed of this smartness, was be- 
cause of it being a regular Satan trick. 
Paul felt, as all good men know, that 
sincerity is always the best policy. While 
it is true we are to be wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves, the methods of 
a shyster lawyer are not those of Him 
who was openness and sincerity and 
truth. Our Lord never stirred up strife 
to save himself, although he might often 
have done so.. To “start something” to 
Save your bacon is not the way of a 
noble and heroic soul. Or, as the boys 
would say, “a good sport.” Paul was a 
real sport, and I expect this incident he 
is ashamed of struck him like starting 
an argument to rest the pitcher’s arm 
(Heb. 13: 5, 6; Psa. 27:1). (2) 
CoATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Certain fundamental literary factors 
that the destructive critics seem to have 
ignored are forcibly brought out in a new 
pamphlet, “Germany and the Bible,” 
which may be had from The Sunday 
School Times Company at 10 cents @ 


copy. 


that I cried. ... Touching the resur-. 


the reason‘ 








The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The 


School Times three full months in advance 
of the date of the lesson. If coming. later 
they may not be considered at all. not 


‘submit illustrations without first a 
rst securing 


ctve ay that, eaptase _ acceptance of m . 
erial, an _year’s lesson calendar, whic 
will be sent for ten cents in stamps. All read. 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. - liar is oftered for 


ever epecdoies lesson illustratio and 
two "dollars or the best a vo ge 


Shares Socnasiens 08 LR Beaten | 
will be 

ase, grently preterned. Thay will b 

Illustrations on other verses than the 

Golden Text are and will 


stand a better chance of 
illvetrations on the Golden Text. 


Bodily Resurrection.—A resurrection 
of the dead (24:15, A. V.). One of the 
st things ever written ‘outside of the 
Bible about the dead is in the Shorter 
Catechism, where it says, “Their bodies, 
united to Christ, do rest in the grave 
until the resurrection.” - Praise be to 
God, the impossible is possible-—From 
the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, in Keswick 
Week. Sent by the Rev. W. Haslam, 
B.D., Oswaldtwistle, Lancashire, Eng, 


How Long Would You Wait?—When 
I have a canvenient season (v. 25). There 
are a great many pevete like that In- 
dian native who told a missionary tha 
he believed in Jesus Christ, and mean 
to give Him his love some day. A na- 
tive helper turned to him and said, “If 
you and I were walking through the 
jungie and. came» face to face with a 
tiger, if I placed myself in front and 
said, ‘Run, brother, for your life !’-would 
you love me?” “Yes, surely.” “When, 
some day?” The native saw the power 
of the friend’s argument and said, “I 
will give myself to Him now, and you 
must baptize me to-morrow.” — From 
G. C. Leader. Sent by J. A. Clark, Lei- 
cester, Eng. (1) 


Moody’s :Mistake:-—When I have ,a 


convenient season (v. 25). Moody often. 


spoke of the great mistake that he made 
when he urged his hearers to go; home 
and think seriously, and come back again 
and decide for Christ. That very.might 
Chicago’s greatest fire took place, and 
many of the people he had ken to 
lost their lives. Never again did he ad- 
vise any one to wait for a convenient 
season. “Now is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation.”"—From D. L, 


The Lesson Cartoon: for This Week 
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Moody. Sent E. Hovey, Toronto, 
Moe (3) by ovey, Toronto 


The Time to —When I have 
@ convenient season I will call thee unto 
me (v. 25). Those who understand the 
habits of birds tell-us that when the call 
comes for the birds to migrate, if a bird 
is imprisoned until the time is past it 
loses all desire to go. You may toss it 
into the air and try to drive it, but the 
time has past and it wil! not go. This 
is a lesson to us, not to put off action 
when we feel the call come to us to ac- 
cept the Saviour.—From the Christian 
Endeawor World. Sent by E. Hovey, 
Toronto, Can. (3) 


The Tainted Straw.—A. conscience’ 


void of offence (Golden Text). A short 
time ago-I read a story that made me 
thoughtful. A great menagerie was sold 
by auction. Some straw that had been 
used as temporary bedding for the wild 
beasts. w s bought by a man who owned 
a livery stable. And horses that had 
never seen a lion were uneasy and re- 
fused to enter the stalls where the straw 
was. It was an instinctive dread of an 
unseen enemy. And it is possible for a 
conscience to be so. delicately adjusted 
to the voice of God that when a lure 
which we do not v.ertainly know to be 
sinful, a cunningly baited trap for the 
soul, is placed in our track, there shall 
be spiritual instinct, a divine scent, that 
shall make us draw back and avoid the 
danger. Paul had such a conscience,— 
From the Rev, H. C. Lees, in Sunshine 
of the Good News. Sent by the Rev. W. 

aslam, B.D., Oswaldtwistle, Lanca- 
shire, Eng. 


The Sure Signal.—/ also exercise my- 
self to have a conscience void of offence 
(Golden Text). At one of the great 
London hospitals, where many wounded 
were received from the seat of war, the 
telephone is used to find out exactly 
where a -bullet lies imbedded. It is a 
very small telephone, just a receiver with 
two short lengths of wire, their metallic 
constitution being so arranged as to form 
an electrical eieeatit.: iaciete the ‘feceiver 
to his ear, the surgeon binds one of the 
wires round his’ probe or lancét, and as 
soon as the instrument touches the bul- 
let or fragment of shell, the distinct rat- 
tle is ‘heard through the telephone. No 
sound is audible while the knife is mak- 
ing its way through the tissues, but the 
instant it. touches the metal the vibration 
is’ unmistakable. We need consciences 
as sensitive as the telephone, so’ that if 
there is secret sin in our life, no matter 
how deeply hidden, the probe may dis- 
cover it, and the message may be sent un- 
mistakably to the soul’s listening ear. 
—From the Sunday at Home. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Leicester, Eng. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
tion, (4) 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus 
forgive our foolish fears, we pray thee. Thod 
hast promised to be with thy disciples al- 
ways, and yet we have even doubted thy 
loving care. We would be trustful, and cour- 
ageous, Lord Jesus, whether in the dark 
hours of a great crisis, or in the sudden 
calls upon character in the home, the office, 
in school, or upon the playground. We 
would walk with thee in moment by moment 
fellowship, and how then could we fear any- 
thing that man can do! May we see the 
weakness of our own strength, and claim the 
power and the joy in sérvice that are from 
thee. In thy conquering name, Amen. 

After the Lesso-..—Out in Africa there 
is a mission called the Africa Inland 
Mission, with headquarters at Kijabe, 
British East Africa. The director of it, 
Charles E. Hurlburt, has had a wonderful 
life of adventure and achievement in 
the name of his Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. He says that when he was a 
boy he was very slight, and not able 
to hold his own with the bullies in his 
home neighborhood, There was a big 
chap in the school whom-the boys called 
“Samson.” He was the biggest and 
strongest boy in~the place. Charles 
made up his mind that he would get 
into very friendly relations with “Sam- 
son,” which he managed to do, and 
walked to school with him, every day. 
“In Samson’s shadow,” says Mr: Hurl- 





































for November 13 
8 23:25 to 24:47 
burt, “I was not afraid of anybody. And 
that experience has an illustration 
for me of how little I have to fear 
when I walk in companionship with the 
Lord Jesus.” Yes, and that was Paul’s 


FEAR NOT 


“| AM WITH YOU” 


FEAR NOT 


secret of fearlessness—the Lord Jesus 
was with him in all the long, hard jour- 
neying, in every trial, in every moment 
of danger, and of resting time as well. 
Is that same Lord -with you, or not? 
You can trust his promises. te, * 
fearful? He knows all your need. ill 
you trust him? Let us pray. 


PHILADELPHIA, 














Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Oh, ’tis a great change for me.” 
“The fight is on.” 

“In the service of the King.” 
“Fasten your eyes upon Jesus.” 
“How firm a foundation.” 

*T’ll live for Him.” 

“Tis so saveet to trust in Jesus.” 
“God will take care of you.” 


(References in parentheses are to the met- 
rical Psalm Book set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture, “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” .published by United, Presby- 
terian Board ef Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Psalm 62: 5-12 (131 : 1-3). 

Psalm 23:1-5 (48 : 1-5). 

Psalm g2:1-11 (70: 1-3). 

Psalm 31 : 1-24 (67 : 1-3). 

Psalm 19 : 7-14%36 : 1-3). 
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adil wa ae a . : 
tes ‘By Mrs. Mary: Foster Bryner f 
-"TESSON TeacHinc. — A: Christian 


needs to fear. nothing but..wrong. 
:r: Note—-To-day’s material, suggested 


. for Primary classes, includes only. part 
--Of Paul’s defense before Felix, contain- 


ing. references to heresy, resurrection 
of the just and unjust, and a conscience 
Void of offense. hese are beyond. the 
comprehension. of most children from 


. six to eight years of age. There is ‘so 


much similiarity in a series of lessons 
about Paul that any special or varying 
incidents should be presented to main- 
tain imterest. 

Story material should be selected from 
the entire chapter, Acts 24, to emphasize 
the truth of the memory? verse and why 
Paul was not afraid. 

Review.—Although Paul was in prison 
and“ angry men were planning to kill 
him he did not. fear, after that night 
when the Lord stood by him and said, 
Be of good cheer, Paul. Even though 
his nephew came next day and told that 
forty men had made a plot not to eat 
or drink until they had killed Paul — 
even then Paul frusted that God would 
save him from harm. (Recall the night 
trip to Caesarea under guard of two 
hundred soldiers, two hundred spearmen, 
and peveniy horsemen, with a letter to 
Governor Felix about Paal.) For safety 
he was kept in Herod’s judgment hall. 

Less than two weeks had passed. since 
Paul left Caesarea to go to the feast in 
Jerusalem. He had talked to his church 
friends there, had visited the temple, 
been arrested and put in the castle 
prison, and brought back to Caesarea as 
a prisoner, 


Lesson Story—Paul hoped for a 
chance to explain to Governor Felix 
about his troubles. Five days passed, 
then Paul was called before the gover- 
nor, because a priest, with a lawyer, 
Tertullus, and some Jews had come 
from Jerusalem to accuse Paul. He lis- 
tened very closely to what Tertullus 
said, although he told what was not 
true, 

Tertullus said, In Jerusalem we found 
Paul té be a troublesome fellow, who 
stirred up the people, so we arrested 


‘Phim ‘with money ti‘ be set 
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him and would have tried him our 


law, but Captain Lysias came with sol- 


| diers and rescued him and sent him 


here to you, Governor Felix, for trial, so 
we have come. Now you can examine 
him for yourself. When Tertullus stop- 
ped talking the Jews said, Those things 
are so. 

Then came Paul’s turn to speak when 
Felix beckoned to him. ‘Was he afraid? 
Not at all, for a Christian needs to fear 
nothing but wrong. In his heart Paul 
must have f ae that God would help 
him to be ve to speak the truth. 

Paul was very polite as he said*to Gov- 
ernor Felix, cheerfully answer for 
myself. Only twelve days have passed 
since I went from here to Jerusalem, 
where each day for nearly a week I vis- 
ited the temple to worship. I stirred up 
no trouble in the temple nor the syna- 
gogues nor the city. These men cannot 
prove what y = 

I do worship God according to the 


law ; I have a hope in God, as they have, | * 


and my conscience is clear. After many 
yore I carried offerings to Jerusalem, 
ut made no disturbance. Those who 
found fault and arrested me ought -to 
be here now. Can these folks who have 
come to you that they found any 
wrong in me. when I stood before the 
council in Jerusalem? 

Then Paul stood still to hear what 
Governor Felix.would say. He said, 
We will not decide this matter ,to-day, 
but will wait untif Captain Lysias can 
come to te!] his story about you. - 

But Governor Felix did not punish 
Paul except to keep him under guard as 
a sort of free prisoner to whom friends 
could send things, and he could have visi- 
tors. Surely Philip came to see him 
soon, for Paul had stayed at his house 
only two weeks before. 

Drusilla was the wife of Governor 
Felix, and a Jewess, so one day Felix 
sent for Paul to talk to them. Paul 
told them the story of Jesus: He was 
not afraid, but Felix trembled .as they 


fistehed.. Then he*said, Go ‘your: way 


for this time, I will calt ‘for ‘you ‘again. 
He really--hoped that pg bribe 

Several times Felix sent for Padi, but 
kept him a prisoner to please the jews. 
So days and months went by until two 


‘years had passed, and Paul was still a 


risoiier, Then a new governor, named 

estus, took the place of Felix. 

All that time it must have comforted 
Paul to~say to himself, What time I am 
afraid, I will put my trust in thee. It 
will, help us to be brave to keep those 
words in our hearts, 


PeortA, ‘IL. 


For every Primary. teacher— now ! “ The 
Christmas Story in the Primary Room" (The 
Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia, 
10 cents each, $1 a dozen) is a beautiful little 
booklet for supplemental lesson study in prep- 
aration for Christmas. By ordering immedi- 
ately, there will be just time eflough to receive 
its full benefit. There is a brief treatment of 
Luke 2 :. 8-20, one verse for edch week until 
Christmas. Faithful study by the teacher will 
give the class its deep, rich meaning. The 
booklet is also useful in aiding the children to 
memorize the Christmas story. 


Your Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 


1, “The midnight ride of Paul” —the 
apostle, . 
2. Paul before two Roman governors. 
3- God over-ruling all - rulers. 











HAVING read-at home the twenty- 
third chapter of Acts, your girls 
should be able ‘to tell. the vivid story 
of “the midnight ride of Paul” — the 
apostle to the Gentiles—from Jeru- 
salem to: Antipatris, more than half of 
the way towards Caesarea, where he 
might expect a fair trial at ‘the hands of 
the Roman governor. 

This Paul rode to escape the plot of 
more than forty vengeful Jews, who 
vowed they would neither. eat nor drink 
till they had accomplished his ‘death. 
The account of how Paul was saved by 
the loyalty of his sister’s son furnishes 
us one of the very meager bits of infor- 
mation concerning his family ties — did 





this sister live in Jerusalem? ~And had 
the young, Paul made his home with her 
when a student there years before this? 
Or was this nephew one of Paul’s con- 
verts, phe out of Tarsus in the seven 
years Paul spent there after his own con- 
version, and now a companion of his 
uncle’s on his missionary tours? - 

At any rate he was both clever and 
brave eno to effect his uncle’s e 
(ask one kod to tell how he did this), 
so that Roman captain, Claudius 
Lysias, gave him a military escort of 
two hundred soldiers, under two cen- 
turions, with seventy cavalrymen, and 
two hundred light infantry, with orders 
to start at nine that very night, riding 
towards Caesarea, some ‘seventy miles 
northwest of Jerusalem. They ragle 
through the darkness as far as Antip- 
atris, whence on the morrow the foot 
soldiers all returned, leaving only the 
horsemen to finish the journey with the 
prisoner. 

On their arrival at Caesarea they de- 
livered both their prisoner and the let- 
ter addressed ‘to Felix, the Roman gov- 
ernor, who promised Paul a _ hearing 
when his accusers should come down 
from Jerusalem. Have this letter read 
in class, noting Luke says it was writ- 
ten “after this form,” indicating that 
he, never having seen it himself of 
course, nor probably Paul either, was 
giving only its contents, not its exact 
phrasing. Ask the girls if they detect 
a falsehood in that letter, a most politic 
one, on the part of Lysias, to curry 
favor with Felix, Lis superior, (1) 


2. Ptepare yourself to give your girls 
brief sketches of Felix and Festus, two 
Romans of very opposite types, before 
both of whom Paul had to make his de- 
fense, in time. Never was Rome more 
unworthily represented than by this ex- 
slave, who now wielded authority over 
his superiors, and this Paul. knew per- 
fectly -well, but he also knew that Felix’s 
very office demanded respect from a 
prisoner, and that nothing would be lost 
by a well-bred-.courtesy on his part. 
That he most skilfully observed, with- 
out a.particle of, hypocrisy,.in. his ad- 
dress, when Ananias and his hired law- 
yer, Tertullus, had come for the trial. 
Notice Tertullus’ sycophancy (24; 2-9) 
compared with Paul’s. polite sinceri 
(vs. 10-21), and note well, also, Paul's 
use of this as of every other oppor- 
tunity to present his Gospel message 
(vs, 14-21) to those very men who were 
his accusers and judge. (2) ~ 

Felix, having a Jewish wife, one 
Drusilla, already knew something of. this 
new Way, and. coward that he was, 
postponed a decision till he could send 
for Lysias — putting off facing his own 
guilty conscience in the light of Paul’s 
searching preaching as long as possible. 
But, like a candle-moth towards a light, 
he did send for Paul to preach to him 
and Drusilla — Lysias never reappearing 
in the account— “after certain days,” 
with the pitiful result that he was terri- 
fied by the truth, but again postponed 
the day of decision for that “convenient 
season” which never came to this lost 
soul, as far as we know his story. (3) 

In keeping with his weak character, 


he held Paula prisoner two years in |° 


Caesarea, giving him certain liberties. but 
hoping for rahsom money from Paul’s 
family or friends (were they wealthy, 
and did Felix count on this?) which 
failed to materialize before Felix was 
displaced by another governor, and one 
far more worthy of his responsibilities, 
Porcius Festus. (4) 

Things happened rapidly when Festus 
assumed contro] (25:1, 4, 6,12, 22, 23), 
and in spite of another attempt to get 
Paul within their clutches that they might 
at last kill him, he steered a straight 
course through all the beguilements of 
the rors in Jerusalem, and gave Paul 
the fairest hearing he had yet had, again 
in Caesarea. 

But like all petty Roman officials Fes- 
tus was eager to gain favor with the 
Jews, so this trial zlso ended in Paul’s 
repeated appeal to be tried before the 
emperor himself, and Festus prometty 
promised him, “unto Caesar shalt thou 
zo.” How he was delayed in carrying 
out this promise is our story for next 
Sunday. 


3.. But before closing this chapter we 
shall’ do well to note how God over- 
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ruled all rulers in his plan for his mes- 
senger, by reading the following state- 
ments of God’s purpose, made plain to 
Paul long before the events at Jeru- 
salem and Caesarea took place: Acts 9: 
15; 19:21; 20:12; 23:11. 

Are “strange” things hepreaing 
unto you? Fear not, if you are God's 
surrendered child. ~ 


‘ Home Study 
Besides the outline of events in your 
note-books, write out there the refer- 
ences given in the last paragraph. 
Decatur, Ga, 
ie 


You should not be without Dr. 
Smith’s “Illustrated Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land,” with its 100 
pictures and maps (The Sunday 
School Times Co., $1.50.) 





Little Jetts Teach the Lesson 


. By Wade C. Smith 
Author of " The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” 





fraud before the- 
oman 


Governor 








‘* 
YsS. 12-24. f 
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Suggestioris for Using Little Jetts in Class 


Take to-day’s lesson to show: First, how 
God over-rules the devices and schemes of 
men, to carry forward his divine purpose. 
Note that array of ecclesiastical and orator- 
ical counsel which went down to Cacsarea 
to appear before Felix against Paul. 

Second, how the vacillating and trifling 
policy of Felix caused him at last to miss 
the privilege of giving Paul justice. The 
closing scene (vy. 27) is a terrible indittment 
against Felix: “And Felix, willing to show 
the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.” 





Greenssoro, N. C. 
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Say, Fellows— 
Wade C. Smith’s Boys’ Class 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 

Beginning: Leaving Paul bound. 

Discussion: What is the bondage of 
ignorance, of sin, and of alcohol, of 
habit? What is a fellow’s responsibility 
for cutting #hackles off of others? Name 
some concrete cases. : 

Objectives Leaving bonds on those 
whom I can free means enslavement even 
worse for me: 








extra trouh’ to carrv the poor fellow 

and do him simple justice, but 
it would have doubtless saved his army 
and himself. 

No, fello- s, you cannot shuffle off a 
responsibility and “get away with it” — 
especially @ God-given responsibility. 
Deal with it as with your life, for that 
me | doubtless be the size of it. — 

eliy © tle thought that in his deal- 
ings with Paul and his Christ during 
those two years at Caesarea, he. was set- 
tling his own case for eternity. 


Greensporo, N, C, 





AY, fellows, the tragic thing about 
Felix’ was: that after two years of 
popes: his’. decision in regard to 
Paul, hefinally lett him bound in prison, 
It wag not. half: so vad nor so tragic 
for Paul as it. was for. Felix;.yet Felix 
regarded it as a comparatively trivial 
matier.” Felix never dreamed that in 
leaving. “Paul. bound he was -missing the 
last chance he“ would have to strike the 
chackles from his own soul. As Felix 
journeyed back to Kome to give the Em- 
peror an account of his administration 
uw. Caelarea, if you had asked him what 
were some of the striking events of his 
stay in Palestine he probably would never 
have mentioned Paul. Notwithstanding, 
his dealing with Paul was the most tre- 
mendously important thing that ever 
came into. Felix’s life, if he could but 
have known it. (1) 

Felix was born a slave, yet he became 
a Roman king. Some people would say 
he was born under a lucky star; but 
when’ he trifled with Paul’s case and 
finally left him bound in prison at 
Caesarea, he once and for all sealed 
his own bonds in slavery unto death. 
Felix |lived a fool’s life and died as a 
fool dieth. (2) 

I tell you, fellows, no man can safel 
shake off a responsibility —even thou h 
it may involve. only simple humanity 
and justice. Long after he has forgot- 
ten it,.it will rise up in his path and undo 
him. ||There ‘was an Amalekite king who 
found among his prisoners, taken in a 
raid 9n the borders of Egypt, a young 
Egyptian whom’ he made his servant. 
Captive though he was, he served his 
master well. 
Amalekite took his army into the land 
of the Philistines, where he pillaged and 
plundered and burned, carrying away 
much spoil. 


On. this raid the Egyptian servant 


was taken sick—so sick that he could 
not continue on the march, and his heart- 
less master left him in the wilderness 
to die. Now this was at the time when 
David, fleeing from Saul, had feund 
refuge with the Philistine king, Achish. 
The king liked David and had given him 
the city of Ziklag as a home for himself 
and his six hundred men. They kept 
their wives and children in Ziklag while 
they went out to fight. Ziklag was one 
of the cities burned by the Amalekite, 
and he took away the women and chil- 
dren and cattle and much spoil. 

When David returned and learned 
what jhad happened he went after the 
Amalekite in hot pursuit, but the wil- 
derness was great and the raider had 
made ‘good his escape.. Searching over 
mourtain and plain and through the 
forests, David’s men ran upon this half 
dead Egyptian, now three days and nights 
withaut food or water. When they had 
revived him with “a piece of a cake of 
figs and two clusters of raisins” and the 
fellow. could talk, he told of the Amalek- 
ite’s dgings. Then he accompanied David 
and his men and showed them the place 
where’ the Amalekites were camped. 
David found them celebrating by feast- 
ing and dancing. He and his men fell 
upon them in the midst of their hilarity, 
put them utterly to rout, and recovered 
=~ women and children and all the 
spoil, 

When the Amalekite left the Egyptian 
in the willerness to starve to death 
he thought he was done with him. It 
was a hght matter with the Amalekite. 
‘ut it proved to be the worst thing he 

er did for himself. He left him iu 
the bonds of weakness, hemmed in by a 

Iderness, and in so doing he forged 
mon his own campaign the shackles of 
"i acter. It would have cost him some 
delay'to do the humane thing, or some 


Some time afterward the |- 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Bessie E. Stockwell 





November 20. The Goodness of God. Psa, 
34: 1-10. (Thanksgiving meeting.) 

November 27. Christian Progress among the 
Immigrants. Isa. 43: 1-7. (Home mission- 
ary meeting.) 

December 4. Thy Will Be Done. VI. With 
My Plans. Matt. 6:7-15. (Consecration 
meeting.) 

December 11. Points in the Pledge We Are 
Likely to Neglect. Luke 9: 57-€2. 


Sunday, November 13 


Bible Examples of Personal Evangelism 
' (Matt. 4 : 18-22; 9: 9, 10) 


Mon.—Winning One’s Friends (John 1 : 35-41). 
In some foreign mission churches a con- 
vert must bring a soul to the Master be- 
fore he is granted church-membership. If 
all church-membership were thus condi- 
tioned we. should have more powerful Chris- 
tians. 

Tues.—Helping a Seeker (John 3:1-11). We 
must know what it is to be born again 
before we can help another into the res- 
urrection life. If you have not had that 
experience, why not meet Jesus to-day and 
have a_ spiritual birthday? 

Wed.—Awakening the Soul (John 4: 1-14). 
Jesus’ love for souls sent him to the Samar- 
itan outcast. “He must needs go through 
Samaria.” His love in us _ will constrain 
us to take advantage of every opportunity 
to save others from eternal separation 
from 

Thurs.—Man to Man (Acts: 8 : 26-40). The 
Holy Spirit so controlled Philip that he 
could take him to a man in need. His 
knowledge of the Scripture enabled him to 
lead the man to the risen Saviour. 

Fri.—Instructing a Convert (Luke 10 : 38-42). 
At the feet of Jesus, listening to his Word, 
is the place of instruction for convert and 
saint. “Converts” instructed any other way 
will soon fall away. 

Sat.—Words for the Irresolute (Luke 9 : 57- 
62). “They saw no man but Jesus only” 
when they had met God. One good look at 
Jesus and there will be no turning back! 


ESUS had compassion on the multi- 

tude because they were as sheep with- 

out a shepherd. Shepherdless sheep 
are lost sheep.. They have no instinct 
which tells them the way home, no fangs 
or claws with which to protect them- 
selves. A Christless soul is a lost soul, 
with no eternal life leading toward the 
fold .of. God. and no protection from 
temptation. . _ 

Compassion prompted Christ to go 
through Samaria and lead many to drink 
of the water of life. Compassion con- 
strained Christ to open a convérsation 
with a needy woman. He led her to 
confess her sins, then told her where 
she could find the Sin-Bearer —not in 
 brcpeumers: but right where she was. 

he owned him as the Christ of God and 
led many to him, 

The disciples looked askance at the 
woman, the disciples would have sent 
the multitude away hungry, but Jesus 
bade, “Give ‘ye them to eat.” That is 
still his message to those who have the 
Bread of Life. 

“But I have so little to give them,” 
ou protest. Why not go to him who 
1s waiting to fill you with his Spirit for 
this service, waiting to come in with all 
his compassion, waiting to give you a 
knowledge of his Word, so you can pass 
it on to others? 

The first qualification you need in or- 
der to be a soul-winner is willingness, 
for he is fully able to “equip you with 
every grace that you may fred fer the 
doing of his will” (Heb. 13: 21,°Wey- 
mouth). “There is no Christian, how- 
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ever humble or insignificant he may feel 
himself, or others esteem-him to be, who 
is not appointed the Spirit to be a 
winner of s uls.”—William Evans. 

“Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.” 


Would you care if some friend you have met 


y by day 
Would never be told about Jesus? 
Are you willing that he in the judgment 
shall say, = > 
“No one ever told me of Jesus’? 


What influence has our conduct on 
our testim ny?—“If there is any con- 
scious sin in a person’s life, it is impos- 
sible for him to do effective personal 
work. “David oe in Psalm 51: 13, ‘Re- 
store unto me-the joy of thy salvation. 
.. + Then will I teach transgressors thy 
ways; and sinners shall be converted unto 
thee.’ ”"—Howard W. Pope. 


“Every Christian layman is ‘ordained’ 
to go and bring forth fruit, and.is a 
‘minister’ in so far as every man who 


to minister therewith (John 15:16; 1 
Peter 4: 10, 11).”—Wéilliam Evans, 


What is the secret of success in soul- 


ning is being filled with the Holy Spirit, 
who can give you humility, sincerity, 
wer in prayer, knowledge of .God’s 
ord, tact, faith, patience, firmness, and 
. perseverance. 


Sacinaw, MIcH. 





For Family Worship 


By the Director of the 
Great Commission Prayer League 





Following the Home Daily Bible Read- 
ings on the International Uniform Sunday 
School s, issued by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee. 


Questionnaire on Prayer 


4 h~. following searching question- 
naire is somewhat abridged, havin 
been originally prepared by Mr. A. E. 
McAdam, of London: 

Has my prayer life been (1) Power- 
less, because of some besetting sin? (2) 
Hindered, by haste, irregularity, lack of 
system, eereeees of -spirit, or un- 
belief? (3) Fruitless;. or have I such 
power with God_that I have had power 
with souls? (4) Limited to my own 
life, to my own service for God; or am 
I truly an intercessor after God’s own 
heart? (5) Starved and intermittent? 
(6) Growing; do I daily know more.of 
the meaning, efficacy, and power of 
prayer? (7) Sacrificial; what has it 
cost me in @ime, strength, vitality, and 
a ‘ 4 

ray, “with strong crying and tears” 
(Heb. 5:7). 


November~7 to 13 
Mon.—Acts 23: 25-35. Paul at Caesarea. 


Paul was leaving Jerusalem for the 
last time. Can you imagine his feelings 
on that eventful night? How his mind 
must have dwelt fondly on the past, his 
own fast in that sacred place, and the 
long past of the city. How many times 
did Paul visit Jerusalem after his con- 
vérsion, and what was the occasion of 
each visit? 

PraverR SuccEsTIons: Pray for those 
who have served long and well, amid 
charging scenes and environments, Pray 
for every aged pastor and missionary and 
teacher of the Word, and for all God’s 
aged servants, Pray for the thousands 
of pastorl , renes. 


Tues.—Acts 24:1-8. Paul Accused. 


From Tertullus’ viewpoint, his accusa- 
tions against “Paul (vs. 5, 6) were emi- 
nently true; true in the same sense that 
Satan’s accusations are always true 
agains. God’s ‘fearless and obedient 
saints. Every one courageously keeping 
step with God is, to the devil, a “pes- 
tilent fellow, anda mover of sedition.” 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for every 
true soldier of the Cross of Christ, evan- 





geacal leaders, editors, teachers, lec- 


Why must we be soul-winners? — 


has received a gift—and every Chris-| 
tian has received one —is called upon. 


winning ?—The great secret of soul-win. | 








turers, administrative officers, pastors’ as- 
sistants, Sunday-school workers, church 
visitors, deaconesses, and all Christions 
who are “laborers together with God.” 
Wed—Acts 24: 16-21. Paul’s Defense, - 
rman art pe facts Tertullus’ accu- 
sations had anything but true. Any 


them ma 
proof. 


man can make arg but to prove ~ 
a 


be difficult. ul demanded 
droit appeals to prejudice may 
mes seem to win the day, but in 
war the truth must ultjmately tri- 
um 


Prayer Svuccestions: Pray for all 


public officials, judges, mayors, rmen, 
city and county officers, governors, legis- 


| lative members, court attachés, and other 


age serunts. Pray for our president, 
is cabinet, every congressman, the mem- 
bers of the supreme court, and for the 
families of all these. 

Thurs.—Acts 24; 22-27. “Felix Trembled.” 


Tertullus was an orator, but the ora- 


‘tory employed in Satan’s cause is no 


match for that which reasons of “right- 
eousness, and temperance, and judgment 
to come.” Verse 27 would seem to in- 
dicate that the “convenient season” for 
hearing the truth never came to the 
covetous Roman grafter. Procrastina- 
tion, how fatal! 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for every 
dishonest public official, for every self. 
ish politician, for every bribe-giver or 
bribe-taker, that a deep conviction o 
sin may overtake all such. .Pray for 
who are courageously fighting to over- 
come the vicious elements which have be- 
come so firmly entrenched in our body 
politic. 


Fri—Psalm 37 : 1-17. 
Encouragement for the Righteous... 


Love “rejoiceth not in iniquity,” nor 
in the destruction of evil-doers (Ezek.. 
18: 32), but rather in the promised tri-- 
umph' of righteousness. Perhaps no 
verse in to-day’s reading needs to be 
emphasized more than verse 16. Read it 
and take it to heart, and with it 1 Tim- 
othy 6:,6-12. Daa 

PrayeR SUGGEsTions: Pray ‘for all” 
who havestheir hearts vainly set on. the 
selfish acquisition, of wealth. Pray for 
every covetous person, rich or poor. ie 
for the. discontented wherever found. 
Are you sure that you do not belong ‘to 
this last-named class? Pray ie the ri Mt 
use and right disposal of all which Eo : 
has entrusted to you. 


Sat.—2 Corinthians 6:1-10. Paul’s Triumpll,. 


Paul triumphed “by love unfeigned.” 
Feigned love would 
and void -every other professed virtue 
mentioned in_to-day’s reading. Feigned 
faith,- feigned hope, feigned oes these 
are responsible -for many a powerless and 
fruitless life. Read Psalms _15:2 and 
24: 4. ; 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for‘ every 
powerless and fruitless. Christian. -.Pray 
for the deceitful, the double-tongued, the 
betrayers-of their best_friends for their 
own selfish purposes, the scandal-mon- 
gers, the assassins of character, who_oft- 
times Occupy responsible positions. Pray 
with leve in your heart; pray earnestly. 


Sun.—Psalm 62:5-12. Trusting in Jehovah. 


Trust notin “men of low degree,” 
though you have a multitude of such in 
your. émploy; nor in “men of high de- 
gree,” though your employer be among 
them; nor in “oppression,” ye oppres:ing 
landlords and others; nor in “robbery, 
ye public servants and ye business men; 
nor in riches,” little or much. “Trust in 
Jehovah.” 

Prayer SuccESTIONS: Pray for a re- 
vival in the body of Christ which shall 
bring to light the desperately corrupt 
character of the carnal heart, causing re- 
generated men and women to cry. out 
with Paul: “Who shall_delver me from 
this body of death?” Sin is sin, abso- 
lutely obnoxious- to God, whether im 
sinner or in saint. The blood is the only 
remedy. 


To keep the boys wholesomely , busy 
you should get Charles McIlvaine’s “Out- 


doors, Indoors, and Up the Chimney,” 


published by The Sunday Schogl Times 
Company for $1.25. : “0 


ave rendered null’ 
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sore muscles 


Whether they come 
from bruises or over- 
work, sore muscles 

. will quickly yield to 
the soothing effect of 

_ Absorbine, Jr. 

» Rub briskly into the mus- | 
rf a few drops of Absor- 

* bine, Jr., and gh inflam- | 
mation which caused the 


pain will quickly disappear 
_—and with it the pain. 
Keep a bottle on hand and 
be prepared for emer- 
gencies. 


$1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists’ 
A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10c in stamps 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
291 Temple St., Sprimgheld, Mass. 


Absorbine J’ 


THE ANTISEPTIC aseseeemy =O} 
















It tetis how to receive 
a@ generous income for 
. life: regular, unchange- 
able, non-taxable. In- 
vestment absolutely 
safe. Your money 
a a Christian enter- 
prise. 
American Bible Society 
House 


25 Bible 
Astor Place, ‘New York 






Write 
Bate 16 
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SAILORS NEED BIBLES 


also the immigrants, the 
sailors and the poor may 
have Bibles in 53 lan- 
guages, if you send your 
donation. 

Every kind of Bible for sale. Scofield, | 
Oxford, Bagster, Cambridge, 


er, Holman, 
Nelson, at special di: ts 




















Write us about Annuity Bonds 
NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 


5 EAST 48TH ST. [112TH YEAR] NEW YORK 


She Sunday School Giones 


Philadelphia, October 29, 1921 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, pay- 
able in advance, for either old or new 
subscribers. in the United States and 
Possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Shanghai, China. These rates include 


postage. 

1 50 Five or more copies, either to 
$ ° separate addresses or in a 
package, to one address, $1.50 each, per 


year. / 
2. 00 One copy, or any number of 
$ copies less than five, $2 each, 
per copy. One copy, five years, 
In recognition of the club organizer’s 
aid one subscription additional is allowed 
for every ten paid for in a club. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Please be sure to state the old as well 
as the mew address whenever you request 
a change in your address. If in a club, 
please give name and address of your 
club organizer, and allow two full weeks 
for the change to be~made. 
The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
431 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Socata the New Books 





Endless Bei or Man Made for Eter- 
nity (By J. L Barlow) —A very prev- 
alent view of the future life is. that 
the wicked are to be annihilated. This 
book aims at stating the untenableness 
of this interpretation from the stand- 


point of Scriptyre. It worthily and com- 


tely realizes its aim, and is one of 
the most convincin F and satisfying books || 
on the subject. It is at once true to 
Scripture, ruthless in logic, cogent in 
conclusions, and spiritual in tone. Its 
view of immortality is exactly in accord 
} with that lately set forth in The Sun- 
day School Times-by the Rev. C. C. 
Cook. The book should be constantly 
used for its clear, forceful, and thor- 
ough treatment of Scripture. Those who 
wish to be guarded. against the view 
known as Conditional Immortality could 
not do better than make themselves mas- 
ters of this book. (Christian Alliance 
Co., New York, 75 cts.) 


Atonement and Law (By John M. 
Armour, D.D.).—Books on the death of 
Christ published during the last five 
years have been quite numerous, and 
several of them of great value. This 
is one of the best, and thoroughly de- 
serves the commendation and recom- 
mendation given to it in the introduction 
by Dr. J. M. Gray. The sub-title’ indi- 


cates the purpose, as showing how re-! 


demption is in harmony with the law 
revealed in nature, and the’ book is a 
fine presentation of the truth that par- 
don is in perfect accord with the ad- 
ministration of God’s law. The present 
writer read the book some years ago, 
and: had the pleasure of receiving an~- 
other copy from the author’s daughter, 
who is now working as a missionary in 
China. . Students of the Atonement 
should certainly make a note of. this 
.able, treatment of a vital subject. (Bible 
Institute Colportage Association, Chi- 
ago, paper, 50 cts, net; cloth, $1, met.) 


A People’s Life of Christ (By J. Pater- 
son Smyth).—The title indicates the pur- 
pose of the author, to give an account 
of our Lord’s life without the technical- 
ities of scholarship, and with the view 
of appealing as widely as possible to 
the average Christian man and woman. 
‘It is truly popular and clear, and many 
parts of it will be read with interest and 
profit. It has a useful treatment of the 
Virgin Birth, and sums up*the true po- 
sition in the sentence that “the Church 
did not believe the Virgin Birth because 
it was put into these Gospels, but it was 
put into these Gospels because the 
Church believed it” (p. 42). The phys- 
ical resurrection of Christ is similarly 
well stated. as that which had behind it 
the “confident, unshakable conviction of 
the early Church.” There is also a very 
wise word about the entire inadequacy 
(considered alone) of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which some regard as “the best 
thing in the Gospels.” As the author 
well says, “The best thing in the* Gos- 
pels is the Gospel itself,” meaning there- 
by the revelation of God in Christ for 
redemption. “Alas for this poor world 
if Jesus only came to preach sermons 
on the mount” (p. 269). Unforturfately, 
however, with these admirable features, 
there are some things which will rob 
the, book of much of its value for those 
who do not consider the author's posi- 
tions: Scriptural. His theological posi- 
tion is a curious mixture. His teaching 
on the Lerd’s Supper (p. 297) is de- 
cidedly of a High Church tendency. His 
views of criticism are clearly modern- 
istic, since he will not allow that Sec- 
ond Peter certainly comes from the 
Apostle (p. 306), and he is evidently not 
prepared to accept in full the story of 
the swine at Gadara. His doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God is the usual broad 
Church view, the kingdom is identified 
with the Church, and the parables of 
Matthew 13 are said to indicate the 
growth and development of the Church. 
But what is in some respects most seri- 
ous of all is his view of the future life, 








which is stated in a form indicating a 
belief in a “second chance.” On_sev- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: TIMES 


| eral occasions this view is not merely 
discussed but wtaand in,” and the im- 
pression is given that the author is al- 
most “obsessed” by it. It is exactly the 
same in a former book, “The Gospel 
of the Hereafter,” and apparently is to 
be explained by some defnite personal 
experiences of the author, for otherwise 
the subject could not and would not bulk 
so largely in his works. But apart from 
these serious blots, while there is noth- 
ing particularly striking in the book, it 
‘contains much useful weer for the 
‘everyday reader. (Fleming H. Revell, 
‘New York, $3.50.) 


and the Plow, or The 

-Old a Gospel a "ss Modern Farming in 
‘Ancient India y Sam Higginbottom, 
B.Sc, in Nocicenare) .—Economi- 

cally ‘speaking, the work of the farmer is 
the very basis of human life and indus- 
try. Going as a missionary to take the 
Bread of Life to the people of India 
Professor Higginbottom soon realized 
that they sooted more food for their 
bodies as _ well, and greatly improved 
methods of producing it. To teach them 
these things has occupied most of his 
time in the eighteen years since he first 
went to India. He has also had charge. 
of a leper asylum in which his work 
has been greatly blessed. He says he 
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Select Notes 
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Wh advertisements, please 
mention The Sanday School Times. 








When planning for Christmas in- 


“White ‘Gifts 


I have ever had to do. 
they were wonderfully impressed, 


this all. The individual pi 


‘We had a wonderful ‘White 
church had about 1,200 packed in, 


** Above 
Christ, four by confession of faith.’ 


C shristm; as shone in every face, 
hearts. ~ 
Christmas we ever had.’ 


our city have instityted this service. 
ings for missions and benevolences 


of our Lord.’’ 


THE COMPLETE BOOK, 


‘¢WHITE GIFTS FOR THE 
tiss. 


should have one. 

















close communion that all Christian people love and _ revere, 
entirely appropriate for Christmas because it is entirely Christ-like: 
A SERVICE THAT ALL ENJOY 


‘* The large audience sat in such rapt attention as I have seldom 
seen. Theoutcome brought me more joy than any service with which 
Idest members said they never saw its like 
in the history of the church; outsiders and even church workers said 


a reverent, sacred and worshipful observance of Christmas. 
edges of ‘service’ and 
the pastor, have been kept throughout the year by many. The Sunday 
School did not miss its noisy, rollicking, unchurchly Christmas. 
demand is universal for a ‘White Gifts for the King’service this year."’ 


THAT DRAWS NUMBERS 


to the Sunday school and church proper conception of the birthday 


material obtainable reterring to ‘‘ White 
compilation of Mrs. Curtiss’ new revised book, all the services pub- 
lished and illustrations of the envelope and suggestion blank. 
‘book will give you all the help you need to intelligently order supplies 
for a ‘‘ White Gifts for the King’’ Christmas. 
KING,”’ 
This book fully explains the idea and gives the vision. It 
product of many years experience and is full of ngw suggestions that 
will greatly help in preparing your service. 
Per Copy, 35 cents. 

Order at Once Complete Book—$1.00 


Meigs Publishing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
= 


vestigate the superior qualities of 


for the King” 


The Ideal Giving Christmas Service 


‘*White Gifts for the King’’ has as its central thought three gifts— 
Self—Service—Substance—that stimulate and inspire an unselfish 
The service conveys an atmosphere of prayer and 


It.is 


Nor is 
‘selves’ seen orly by 


The 


Gifts for the King’ service. Our 
and they told mé about 500 were 


turned away after the doors were closed."’ 


THAT TEACHES THE JOY OF GIVING 


all, five boys and young men vo themselves to 


. And when it was found we had given over $1,000-—-we 
who had been wont to give casually 
and the peace of Christ sank into our 
We had le arned the 


and lightly—the * great joy’ of 


gladness of giving, in the best 


THAT STRENGTHENS THE CHURCH 
‘* The effects of this service upon the church;the Sunday school and 
the community have far surpassed our expectation. 
took the initiative—and today 75 per cent of the seventeen churches in 


Five years ago we 


In our own church and school it 


has produced excellent resultseIt has deepened the spiritual life; it has 
created a profound sense of reverence; 
every department of our church and school; it hasincreased our offer- 


it has stimulated interest in 


| 
' 
| 
We secured what we went after, 
| 
| 


many fold. Above all, it has given 


This is the new book containing aZ/ the 


| 
Gifts for the King.’’ Itis a | 
This | 


Per Copy, $1.00. 
Revised, by Phebe A. Cur- 


is a 


Every teacher and officer 


enn eeeerenerenr eee 








Do You Really 
_ Believe in the 
Christian College Idea 


—a college where high academic standards and a 
whole-hearted conservative Christian atmosphere work 
together ? 


Then you will be glad to share in the growing 
usefulness of Wheaton, where that combination is not 
an experiment. 

Wheaton is an old college with new life,—in- 
creasingly an educational center of keen interest to 
parents as a college where the Christian fundamentals 
are fundamental to the whole plan of the institution, 


When you give to Wheaton your gifts are used 
to sustain an institution in which sound religion and 
a standard college education are in.a real and highly 
effective partnership. 


If you could see the overflow of students who 
are crowding Wheaton into necessarily larger facili- 
ties, you would be as eager as the college manage- 
ment to provide adequately for them. 





Will you help now — with small gifts, or large? 


Please address President Charles A. Blanchard, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. : 





How to Live 
the Victorious Life 


A NEW BOOK BY AN UNKNOWN CHRISTIAN 
SOME OF THE CHAPTERS: 


Is It Possible? Real Victory and False 
Can “Little” Sins be Conquered? Not Sinless Perfection 
How Sin is Overcome The Perils of this Life 
How to Enter In “ Highest” Criticism 
Buried with Christ 











Days of Heaven on Earth 


The “ Unknown Christian,” on the authority of God’s own 
Word, proclaims the glorious fact that Victory may and ought 
to mark the daily life and witness of God’s children, and he 
shows how that abiding triumph may be yours and mine. And 
to the facts of Scripture the author adds the testimony of his 
own personal experience. The fifteen chapters endeavor to 
reveal the helps and the hindrances which a seeker after the 
Victorious Life should know. 


Those who are longing to “enter in” will welcome the 
intimately personal and practical messages of this remarkable 
new book, and those who have themselves experienced she 
blessings of Victory will want to read it and pass it on to 
others. 


143 pages, 75 cents, postpaid. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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With the New Books - 
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went out “hoping to be an evangelist,” 
and ended up yo being a “missionary 
farmer.” Some haye criticized him for 
this nee diversion from his original 
purpose. He frankly recognizes this and 
gives his reasons for believing that this 
work is the will of God for his life. 
Speaking of the , he says, “Every 
student, Christian or non-Christian, at- 
tends a daily Bible class because the 
institution believes that it is not better 
plowing or larger crops that is going to 
save India, important as they are, but 
a faith which comes from knowledge 
of Jesus, the world’s. Saviour.” e 
book is straightforward, clear, compre- 
hensive, and very interesting. (Macmil- 
lan Co., New. York, $1.25.) 


Christianity in its Modern Expression 
(By George. Burman Foster).—Two 
great essentials need constant’ consider- 
ation and eareful statement to-day. One 
is the exact content of Christianity, and 
the. other the necessity of, expressing 
that Christianity in terms to-day which 
will meet modern needs. But as it has 
been well pointed out, there is all the 
difference in the world between stat- 
ing Christianity in modern ways, and 
stating modernism in Christian ways. 
Unfortunately, this book is an example 
of the latter, not the former, As to its 
view of Christianity, it is simple truth 
to say that it is an utter failure, and as 
a typical product of the theology of 
Chicago University, it-is far removed 
from the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. 


on Christianity as a religion. 
plorably sad to read this book and to 
realize the author’s great ability. But 
what is sadder is ‘the consciousness of 


students, for they are: only too likely to 


fying teaching concerning Christ and his 
redemptive Gospel, could not have a 
stronger proof of the intellectual. impos- 
sibilities and spiritual sterility of :the 
system of teaching represented by this 
ae Macmillan Co., New York, 
3-75- : 


The Week Day School (By Henry 
Frederick Cope, M.A D.D.).— This 


need; second, to gather up the records 
of what is being attempted and. accom- 
plished in the development of plans for 
the religious educati nm of children dur- 
ing the week days; third, so to arrange 
this information that it will be of serv- 
ice to all who are seeking to carry out 
similar plats; and,. fourth, to furnish 
them with some of the simple principles 
and the bae facts which must underlie 
all such. work.” This forecast of the 
Introduction is fairly well accomplished 
in the book. The book stresses several 
fundamental principles of administration, 
such as that the religious forces of the 
community are responsible for offering 
the religious training; the _religi@us 


ing religious character; and there must 
be absolute separation from the state 
schools. The emphasis upon the neces- 
sity for re >» freedom is a feature 
of the book. Being more of a record 
of accomplishment than the setting forth 
of a theory, the author’s own.views as 
to aim and the curriculum are not so ex- 
plicitly set forth. What is given seems 
to indicate religious citizenship as the 
aim, while the curricula as given must 


the teacher. 
date facts upon the subject treated the 
book is well worth perusal. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, $2, net.) 


What Shall I Think of Japan? (By 
George Gleason.) — Humanly speaking, 
the key to perplexing problems in the 
Far East, which affect the social ideals 
and the peace of the whole world, trem- 
bles in the restless palm of Japan. What 
is she going to unlock and when is she 
going to do it? Mr. Gleason, for nine- 
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~ Lorenz's Christmas Music 
SERVICES 

“* Worship the King” Wilson. 

“ Gift of Love’: Holton, ~ 

a means Echoes”’ Based on Carols. 


he Coming Messiah” Lorenz. 
8 cents a copy, $6.00 a hundred, 


CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 





“ The Spiri it of Christmas” Lorenz. Secular but 
serieus. 30 cents. _ 
RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES - 
“Christmas Tredsury No. 32’’ 25 cents. 
CHOIR CANTATAS OR SEMI-ORATORIOS 
“lhe M Prince” Ashfi ‘ . 
“<The Light of the World.” Holtene @0 cents. 


Advance ro cents postage and patking. state 





whether difficult, medium, or are 
wanted, and about tweént y sine Sillbe sont 
tafter zo days 


ces. 


CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 
Advance 10 cents” e and packing, state 
voice desired, and about a half dozen sheer music 
selections will be sent you on val, those not 
returned after zo days to be paid for at one-third 
off list price. sods 
Send for Free Packet of Samples and catalogue. 
Menton the “ S. S. Times.” 


L Punks Gs. ‘and DAYTON, O10. 


.-you ona val, those not ret 
to be paid for at list “pri 








ANewChristmas Service Free 


We want you to see 
THE GIFT OF LOVE, our new S, S. Service 


of merit. You will like it. Sent free. ‘ 








It is wrong on. the person of | 
Christ, wrong on the Bible, and wrong | 
It is de- 


what such a book as this will do for} 


imbibe the same doubts as are here so! 
manifestly. indicated.. Evangelicals -who | 
are content to.take the New Testament; 
as it stands, with all its spiritually -satis-_., 


book atte.upts to do four things: “First, | 
to state briefly the present situation and- 


teachers must themselves have outstand-_ 


depend for interpretation largely upon | 
As a handbook of up-to- | 


Our Curistmas Recitation Booxxet, No. 24 
with cute songs, is the best ever, 15c. : 

WHEN THE KING CAME, a Pastoral Sketch 
for young people. Beautiful. o music. < 

CHRISTMAS FOL a whol » amusing 
cantata for Sunday school or Day school. . 12¢.. 

HYMNS FOR TODAY, for Sunday school and 
Church, contains 20 Christmas hymns and two 
Christmas service programs. Sample copy sent 
for examination. Bre estrated. 

Give us your address (or others iffterested) and 
we will mail /ree a new catalog of Christmas ser- 
vices, cantatas, recitations and diaologs, solos, 
duets, trios, quartets for women’s voices, ‘also 

men’s voices, and anthems for mixed yoices,, ,, 

lf interested in Sunday school! orchestra music 
you should know what we have for you: Write 


-. FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 

















jee 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
BOALL- MACK COS mm | 
| FREE: SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR‘er COM. 


6 new, original Christmas S. S. Services . * 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Helper No. 9. - Price, 20c, 
services.) 

Herod’s Vision. A Song Story—Cantata. Price, 30c. 

Victorious Christmas, A Song Story for the 
Sunday School, 25c, 

The Manger King. Choir Cantata by Dr. Adam 
Geibel, 50c¢ 


Herg _Comes ” Christmas. 

rice, Ce 

Songs for Little Singers, No. 3. Price, 30c. -All 
(except Helper) sent for examination. 


Hall-Mack Co, ) 21st and. Arch Stgpets, 
Adam Geibel Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


YEARS AND YEARS avo vears 


They are but milestones. Our X-Mas Cantatas carry 
you back to milestones of\long ago. 
Charm the kiddies of your School with 
one of our popular cantatas this year. 

We have Sacred contatas with the spirit ot the Na- 
tivity, charmingly written, and Santa cantatas for the 
big and little folks. ~ 

Advance Man, X-Mas Contest, 
On Strike very popular. 

We will loan you a package for examination if you 
will send ten cents to cover postal charges, and return 
any you do not desire to purchase within ten days. 

ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. CO., 
Box 58 - - Millville, 








(25c¢ for Helper and 3 


Children’s* Cantata. 








The 1922 Bible Success Band Booklet 
is a really beautiful piece of work at- 
tractively printed in many colors. There 
are messages from Professor Charles 
R. Erdman, Dr. John Timothy ~Stone, 
the Rev. W. Graham Scroggie, and 
George T. B. Dawis, together wrth a list 
of verses to be memorized covering 
many of the choicest chapters and pas- 
sages in the Bible—one for each day 
of the year. The booklets may be had 
from The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
at “4 @ dozen, $15 a hundred, or 20 cents 
each. 
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Christmas Service 
The Road to 
Bethlehem 


This new Christmas service by C. Harold 
Lowden and Edith 
Sanf ord Tillotson 
can be truly said 
to be jhet a little 
better than the doz- 
ens. of other popu- 
far services by these 
two talented writers. 
The service is 
unique in both story 
and music, and is 
built upon the 
Christmas story told 
im the Word. The 
music is charming 








Sr ¢ and impressive. 
$6.00 a hundred 80 cents a dozen 
$3.25 for fifty Sample copy, 7 cents 





We have a complete stock of Holiday 
“Books, Gift Cards, Gaiendars, and 
. Novelties. Send for a copy of our 
Wlustrated Holiday Butltetin. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











| Christmas Music ‘tei 
| foe be fn lant for tor Ave 0 ty of our beat 


si ie CO! 3dc; specimen pages free. 
MAS MESSAGE" (snares), music by omas, Post. 
. paid Sse. two for 


REC. DIALOGS AND ORULLS 
+ 3B, 4and $ (new). Price each 2c, the three for 5c. 
? SumavRAS MOTION SONGS wi 


: “Ne music by FX" (new Ae a 
FREE Xmas 


BO. F, ROSCHE & CD., 337 W.Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 








PR ors 3 CHRISTMAS,” two 
a servires i with — gs = ge oy new cerels, _ 
copy, 3 Sosaene copies free. 


above included. 
Er ie ge rg ool 
> (New 1921), Msic by tee or ostpaid, 


NO. 
ong Bay a ae 
PRAISE AND WORSHIP, for Bch 
aay PS. 3429, he, (new). ce, 108. 
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Christmas Music 
Your Sunday School will appreciate that 
something about our publications that 
makes them-the most widely used of any- 
thing published in this country. Write for 
samples -of Services, Sacred and Secular 
Cantatas for-Young People, Song Stories, 
Octavo Anthems, Choir Cantatas, Children’s 
Songs, Exercises and ‘Recitations, Sheet 
Songs, etc., and find out what real satisfac- 
tion is. 
Our Christmas Budget ts ready. IT’S FREE. 
THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
Publishers for Discriminators 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL 
Christmas Music orrer 
Sertotnas Services will be sent ne 25cts. 
hristmas Services will be sent for 75cts 


is Caskenenen Cantatas will be sent for 30cts. 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


THE SUNDAY'SCHOOL STAR COLLECTOR 
Prices, stpaid : d ’ 
$2.00; oes eaenne ies, $3 33S P"bamere. d pa 
It is only a little inrger than a silver dollar. The 
two sides are riveted together and turn so that 
five dimes can be inlaid in each inside page. 


CLASS CHARTS {fice i seang inches). 











Old Testament Paul’s Travels 
New Testament aii Bible Lands 
Holy Land Jerusalem 


Including case and 6 charts, prepaid $3.75. Per 
single-map, tinned top and bottom, postpaid, 75c. 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 3,D0ck srmarr 











Two of the mightiest gospel sermons of the day. 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS LEADS HOME 
Text, Johnia:6 
THE PAUPER AND THE PRINCE 
Text, Luke 16 : 13 
Price, fifty cents each. 


Children at Home 











The “Stayer” 
By William Norris Burr 


LL the week long, ever since Sunday, 
rlie .had- carried Something 
around with him that no one but him- 
self eye, = Every day when he 
went to school Semething went with 
him. The.afternoon that Unele Joe took 
him out.to the Park Museum the Some- 
thing went.along.’. The day the postman 
brought :a. letter from Father, Charlie 
came very near. telling the Something 
that he had no more use for it; but 
he was not quite courageous enough 
for that, so day after day everywhere 
that Charlie went the Something went 
there, too, 

By and by Sunday came again, When 
Gharlie.awoke that morning and remem- 
bered what day it was he did not feel 
exactly «happy in his heart. . For he 
could no longer carry the Something 
around with-him without ‘letting other 
owe know of it; and that meant that 

other and Uncle Joe and Aunt Clara 
would all*have the Sorry Look on their 
faces. The thought of that Sorry Look 
on all those faces almost led Charlie 
to open the door and tell the Something 
to leave and never come b again — 
never! But Something Else came along 
just then and persuaded him to hold on 
to the -Something. And there it was, 
just where it had been all the week, 
when Mother called and said it was time 
for Charlie to ‘be starting for Sunday- 
school. 

“I'm not going to ‘Sunday-school any 
more, Mother,” Charlie announced, with 
a Black ‘Cloud sort of a look on his 
face:: And with that the Something came 
out ‘where ‘Mother and Uncle Joe-and 
Aunt*Clata-coald see‘it as plain as:¢ -y. 
etWhy, »Charlie, FT: didy’t know ‘you 
were not feeling well,” Mother said; and 
it-was' the Surprised: Look:that came to 
hér face'just' then.’ 

P' rh owell ‘enough ! !" Charlie snapped, 
“but [<just can’t stand it any longer to 
be called ‘China,’ and ‘that is what that 
frecklé-faced Rob Wilson keeps calling 
me all the time. I’ve had enough of it.’ 

The Sorry Look began to show itself 
pretty strongly on Mother's face, but it 
didn’t ‘come out.on Uncle Joe’s at all. 
He had’ been a boy himself once, and 
he knew all about the Feelings that are 
likely to be getting their grip on a boy. 

“Not ashaméd of otd China, are you?” 
Uncle Joe looked as sunny as a mid- 
summer morning as he asked this ques- 
tion. 





“No, I’m not!” The Snappy Mood 
still, had. its grip on Charlie. “But I) 
don’t like to’ be called ‘China’ all the time | 
by such a fellow as Rob Wilson. I’m) 
not a Chinese if I was born in China. 
Last Sunday he 
and that settled it. No more Sunday- | 
school for me with Rob Wilson in the 
class.” 

“What kind of work is your. father | 
doing, Charlie?” The Sunny Look was 
staying right along on Uncle Joe’s face. | 

Missionary.” 

“What do the heathen Chinese people | 
sometimes call the missionaries and other 
American and English people who are 
in China?” 

“Foreign devils.” 

“Does your father pack his trunk and 
come home just -because some of the 
Chinese people call him by an unpleasant 
name?” 

“N-no, he stays, He stayed right 
through the Boxer trouble.” In Charlie’s 
eyes his father was a hero. 

“And he’s staying now right by the 
people who call him unpleasant. names, 
trying to help them fo a better life, 
while Mother’ and his boy Charlie are 
in this country, for.a year or two?” 

“Ye-es, he.1s:..My father’s a stayer, 
all right. He’s the best man in this 
whole world,” 

“How. about. your father’s son: 
a ‘stayer,’ too?” 

It was the Softened Look that came to 


is he 





M. E. & B.H.WILLARD 


6 Townsend Ave. Denvii'e. t:tinois 











Charlie’s: face as..Uncle Joe put this 
; question. : 
“I suppose I ought to stand Rob Wil- 
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called me a ‘Chink,’ | 


| 
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son’s abuse if Father can stand it to 
be called mean names. I —hadn't 
= ht of it in just that way.” And 
rlie picked up his. books and trudged 
of to Sunday-school with Uncle Joe and 
. Aunt Clara. 
It was the Tender Look that came to 
Mother’s face as she watched them from 
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the laden and thought of Father away 
off in China and how he» was helping 
their boy to learn to be a “stayer.” 

Los ANGELES, CAL, 


Keep a spare pocket to keep a book 
for odd-moment reading. 
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prefer to make the drink 


for 


Made by Postum Cereal 








You remember the story 
of the Pitcher— 


| It made a good many trips to the well and it 
came back in good order. 


. “I can take care of myself,” it said— ‘they 
don’t need to talk about risks to me.” 


But it went once too often. 


After that it was only part of a pitcher, and 
they didn’t need to talk to it about risks—it knew. 


A lot of people won't believe coffee can harm 
them until it does harm them. 


“Nonsense!” they say, “it never disturbs me.” 
When it does disturb them, then they know. 


Often the disturbance which they then recog- 
nize is the result of irritations to nerves and di- 
gestion which have been going on for a long time. 


If you have to lie awake at night and count 
the clock ticks, aftér an evening cup of coffee, then 
you know that it’s better to he safe than sorry. 


The risk of coffee’s harm is gorie when the 
meal-time drink is Postum. 


-  Here’s a delightful and satisfying table bev- 
erage, with charm for the taste and without harm 
for nerves or digestion. You know you're on the 
right road with Postum; there’s never the pos- 
sibility that you'll go once too often. 


Postum comes in two forms:.Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 


made by boiling for 20 minutes, 


‘There’ 


while the meal is being prepared) 


s a Reason” 
Postum 


Companv, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















A CHRIST MAF SERVICE FOR SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL 
CHOIR THAT IS DIFFEREN 


$6 99 
Send 25 ena 4 for complete copy and one each fone new 
Xmay Services, ‘‘ Gitts’’ and “‘ Bells of bethlehem,’ 


A STORY AND SONG SERVICE 


Moneybackifyouwantit. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 225 W. 36th St., New York City 








SAY, FE 


Wade C, Smith (the ‘' Little Jetts'’ 


moment. 
size the folly, 


man, 














through once 











$1.25, postpaid 


to 3% 


and the ‘‘Say, Fellows!’’ 
book of fifty of the best of his talks. 
of this book is a catchy, worth-while shought-provoker which 
may be read on the train, in the street-car, at any leisure 
The messages they send home with vrerring 
precision are illustrated by everyday experiences, couched 
in plain, unmistakable, familiar language. 


worldly-wise and dollar-eyed. 
yet unfailing insistence to the high duty of ‘‘ playing the 
Best of all, they show the lastin 
the abiding happiness which form the ric 
boy and the man who choose the Christian pathway. 

Get this book to-day and open it anywhere. 
no question about your enjoying it! 
buttonholes you at once, 


there are profit, enheartenment, counsel, and ‘ 
is really wise”’ 
through and pass it on to many a younger brother, if you do what we Say, Fellows ! 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Walnut Street, 


LLOWS! 


man) has made a 
Each of the chapters 


They empha- 
both in young men and in old, of being 
They point with intimate 


satisfaction and 
heritage of the 


There is 
Wade Smith simply 
and you are sure to hear him 
you get started. Take. our word for it— 
‘wisdom that 
You'll read it 





for you in these pages. 


TIMES COMPANY 
Philadelphia 








And why not a copy of ‘‘The Little Jetts’’ for the kiddies ? 


Also $1.25 

































There is 
an Estey Organ 


‘ adapted to the needs of 
your Sunday-school— 
in price, in finish, in 
volume and tone. Just 
what you need to liven 
up the exercises, and 
give vigor and spontan- 
eousness to the singing. 
Have you a good organ? 


ESTEY 
OrganCompany. 
DEPT. C. ® 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 














BRONZE 12ers 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 9), 556 W. 27th St., New York City. 


PULPITS 


Chairs, Tables, Hymn Boards, CoNection Plates,etc. 


Globe Furniture Company, 23,Por* Ficce: 


The Dropsie College 


FOR HEBREW AND COGNATE LEARNING 
offers courses in Biblical and Rabbinical! subjects, in 
Hebrew and Cognate Lancuages, in Jewish History 
and Hebrew and Arabic Conversation. In addition 
to the regular courses, extension courses in Hebrew 
and Aramaic Grammar, Rabbinical-Etnical Texts, 
Hebrew Conversation and Composition, Jewish His- 
tory and the Bible in the Light ot Archaeology will be 
iven on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. e term 
2egins on 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1921 


Students desiring to attend courses are requested to 
present themselves at the College at z1 A. M., for reg- 
istration, 

Those who are unable to ‘be present may state in 
writing the courses they desire to follow. Tuition in the 
College is free and there is no distinction on account 
of creed, color or sex _in the admission of students, 

For copies of the Register or further information, 
apply in writing to: 


DOCTOR CYRUS ADLER, President of the Dropsie College 
S. E, Corner Broad and York Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























You can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book onStammering and 

“tuttering, ‘** Its Cause and Cure.”’’ It tells how | 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs.B.N.Bogue, 
6459 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N, Ui. Saieasdb. 





WEYMOUTH’S 
' MODERN SPEECH 
NEW TESTAMENT 
** It revitalizes the Living Word.’’ 


M4twee S..THE PILGRIM PRESS #9. acon, 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 

















is only $1.00 for a whole year—LBSS THAN 
Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrance says: ‘*There 
is no other | like as well.”” Sasmpie copy jree. 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


S. S. LESSON rigvertnse rian 9° 


a lesson 








No Soap Better 
—— For Your Skin-— 


Than Cuticura 


Sampie each (Soap, Ointment, Taicum) free of Cuti- 
cura Laboratories, Dept. V, den, Mass. 











When answering. advertisements, pleas< 
mention The Sunday Schoel Times. 








With the New Books 
(Continued from page 606) 


teen years an active and alert Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in Japan, with a genuine sym- 
pathy for her people and a sincere and 
practical intent to promote internacional 
good-will, has made in this book a vatu- 
able contribution toward a reasonable 
and unprejudiced approach to what 1s| 
now a vital question in America. He 
endeavors to be entirely honest with 
Japan’s faults, as with her virtues. This 
apt pupil of Western diplemacy, he says, 
has ‘only copied what her. quick eyés 
have seen. “Yet will she; too, not have to 
reap? Within a few years her people 
have rapidly passed from agrarian to 
industrial pursuits. Japan is to-day a 
land of factories. Yet her amazing ma- 
terial development and her sound eco- 
nomic s’atus, won through the great war, 
are no criteria of her social and educa- 
tional backwardness. All through Asia 
prostitution travels with Japanese devel- 
opment. Unspeakable living conditions 
for women and children abound. As a 
remedy the ubiquitous labor unions have 
already arrived, originating there with 
devoted Japanese Christians, and it is a 
curious thing to American eyes to read 
as a chief plank in the first labor plat- 
form Ja ever knew: “We aim at de- 
veloping wur moral character and im- 
proving our technical skill agreeably to 
public ideals.” One cannot, however, 
ascribe that to the Japanese mind; it is a 
readily recognized product of the king- 
dom of Christ. Mr. Gleason believes the 
only sure foundation Japan can have as 
a world power is a Christian ethic and 
a Christ-lik: spirit (Macmillan Co., New 
York, $2.25.) 


. The Creed and Need of the New Con- 
gregationalism (By Franklin M. Sprague, 
M.A.).—A book is this, written by a 
Congregational minister especially for 
Congregationalists, but of burning in- 
terest to every Christian Who loves the 
“faith once for all delivered to the 
saints,” and who wonders whether his 
own denomination or local church is 
true to thi, faith, The author takes the 
position that the creed adopted by the 
National Council at Kansas City, in 1913, 
contains statements so sweeping that it 
sweeps orthodoxy out of the back door 
while it ignores nearly all of the funda- 
mentals of the faith, and is a clever sub- 
stitute of “the stream anchor of man 
for the sheet anchor of God.” 

Congregationalists will be led to ask, 
Does this creed represent the faith of 
the majority of Congregationalists, and, 
if it does, .ave they the right, measured 
by the great historic creeds of Congre- 
gationalism, any longer to keep the name 
“Congregational”? Should they not be 
numbered among the Unitarians?» While 
it may be answered that “The preamble 
declares our steadfast allegiance to the 
faith which our fathers confessed,” in 
the creed itself, setting forth “The things 
we most surely believe,” this “faith” is 
cleverly ignored, If men still believe, 
why should they hesitate to declare in no 
uncertain way; why resort to word jum- 
blings and clever evasions? 

The author proposes a creed for what 
he calls “The New Congregationalism.” 
That this creed has the backing of the 
Scriptures no one can deny. Is this 
“New Congregationalism”.in existence? 
Will Cong. “sationalists adopt a state- 
ment of faith that is an embodiment of | 
the “faith cnce for all delivered,” or | 
will. this denomination pass out and be 
no longer known because it chose to 
follow and obey men rather than God? 

It is a thoug't provoking book. It 
will lead any one who-reads it not only 
to ask “Congregationalism, whither goest 
thou?” but also Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, “Whither goest thou?” 
Are the .g eat denominations of to-day 
in danger of losing their first love? 
(The Tampa Printing Co.; Tampa, Flor- 
ida, $1.50; postage, 10 cts.) 
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The 1922 list of Sunday-school les- 
sons, Bible selections, Golden Texts, and 
topics for. each department, is, at your 
service and may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company, 1031 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, at. $1 a.dozen 
or 10 cents each. 
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52 Times a Year—not 12 bt 





ALE TIMELY, moving feast of good things and you will 
get them nowhere else. The Y C is unique in its reader- 
serving, home-serving, community-serving power. It is vastly more 
than. reading. It is.a, friend and. inspirer and’ an entertainer also. 
It tells how to do things—how to earn—how to save. It helps 
every interest of everyone in the family. 


Serials, Short Stories, Stamps to Stick, Games, 

Editorials, Articles,Poetry, Sports, Puzzles, “‘ How-to- 

Nature and Science, Make’’ Pages,’’ 

Current Events, Doctor’s Suggestions for Home Effi- 
Corner, Receipts. ciency and Economy. 


. . . * Let me tell you before closing,” writes one of our folks, “just how much our whole 
family does enjoy The Companion. Father, mother, and the boys all find something of 
interest in each copy. | thot I was doing the lad who asked me for my subscription a 
favor when I subscribed. 1 found that he was doing our whole family one instead.” 


Start a Year To-day 


By subscribing to-day for 1922 you will begin receiving at once the re- 
maining issues of 192 1 including the first of Gertrude West's group of stories, 
“The Management of Mrs. Letty.” Mrs. Letty’s faculty for getting mto 
scrapes and ingenuity in getting out of them provide one bubble of-mith 
after another. In these additional numbers begins also Theodore Roberts’ 


great serial ; 
‘* The Intruder’ 


a story of stirring adventure in the wilderness of Quebec. Some of ‘thie: best 
short stories and articles of the year will appear in these issues of the: remain- 
ing weeks of 1921. eS a 

The Companion cements the Family; the Family cements the Nation 

The Compaaidn is: one ofthe strongest forces for making America a land to love and 

to serve with loyalty. Every page reflects ideals—ideals for the boy and the girl; 


ideals for the parents in relations with each other and their children atid the 
It is\ a- constant ‘stimulant to high thinking, to clean living, to patriotism. 


OUR **ALL-REMAINING-ISSUES”? OFFER 








world. 





EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out and sends this slip with the subscription 
' price well at once begin ta receive the extra issues indicated: 


1. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 1922 ALL FOR 
52 Splendid Weekly Issues 50 
2. All the remaming 1921 Weekly Issues ( $ e 








3. 1922 Companion Home Calendar Free / btn 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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